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RHODA, 



CHAP. I. 



.« Too h&TC oflea 



Begon to tell me irhat I am* but stopt. 
And left me to the bootless ioqaisition ; 
Coacladfog^, Stay, notye^!*' 

'* The hoar's now come. 
This very minute bids thee ope thine ear { 
Obey, and be attentive.'*—^ 

*' Stir the fire, Rhoda, and then" — 

" There ! — who could have done it 
better? And now, niy dear Rhoda, for 
the tale of other times/* 

" Once upon a time,'* said the old gen- 
tleman, fixing his eyes upon his youth- 
ful companion, with an expression of 
cningled affection and pity — "Once upon 
a ticoe, there was a certain young man 
and a certain young woman, who loved 
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one another so well, that they forgot 
that there was any body else in the 
world — they forgot too that any body 
else could ever come into the world.— 
So they married ; aod never recovered 
their recollection, until the young man, 
on the close of a hard fought day, was 
brought back to a miserable hut, mor- 
tally wounded, and the young woman, 
having received his last sigh, breathed 
her's also, at the moment when she 
gave being to a female infant." 
** Dearest uncle !'• — said Rhoda. 
" Now,*' continued the narrator, with- 
out seeming to attend to the interrupting 
exclamation, — " at this death-scene 
there were present only two persons — a 
wounded soldierandhis wife ; andthefor^ 
getfulness, which proved so disastrous to 
the young couple, seemed to extend itself 
to all who had ever heard their names. 
The young man was mentioned, for the 
last time, in the returns of the killed, 

? and the young woman was thought of 

t no more. 



''But although no sympathy for the 
ijead had touched the hearts of their 
fellow mortals, the claims, which the 
poor infant preferred to their notice, 
were of too clamorous a nature to be 
wholly disregarded. It was necessary 
to still them one way or other. Un- 
fortunately, perhaps, for the wailing suf- 
ferer, it did not occur to the woraan» 
who had been herself a mother, to make 
one grave the resting place for the 
parents and the child. She rather 
thought of preserving this feeble spark 
of existence,— of snatching from the 
remorseless grasp of death this sole 
remaining morsel of his prey. — A con- 
fused feeling, composed of a sense of 
duty and interest, produced this design. 
" Poor miserable !'* — said she, and 
her heart was softened.—-" The lady liad 
so^egood cioaths — ^^and there must be 
some little money," added she — and her 
resolution was taken. * ^ 

." So she proceeded to dress the baby, 
and to possess herself of all on which 
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she could lay her hands, that had be« 
longed to the parents. 

" I wish I could tell you, my dear child,** 
continued the old gentleman, " that the 
calculations either of humanity or self- 
ishness^ had been answered ; but, in 
truth, . they were both disappointed. 
No sooner was the novelty of compas- 
sion worn off, than the helpless infant 
became a burthen. No pleasure was 
found in relieving wants which in- 
creased those of the reliever ; nor could 
strength, which was inade<}uate to per- 
sonal necessity, willingly become a prop 
to the weakness of another. 

" The property, which had been tempt- 
ing in prospect, was found to be so 
evanescent in possession, as to vanish 
almost before it was enjoyed ; and once 
gone it was remembered ho more. Yet 
no purpose of any actual or violent 
means of disburthening herself of what 
now proved so heavy a load, occurred 
to this bah-humanizeH animal. Bad 
food, bad nursing, _and scanty cloathing 



would, however, probably have eftected 
her wishes without any wound to her 
moral feelings, had it not occurred to 
her, that this troublesome infant .might 
still be the means of indemnifying her 
for all the torment and fatigue which it 
had occasioned. 

" Could she present it in tolerable 
health, and with some appearance of to- 
lerable care,^ to the relations which she 
had reason to believe that it had in 
England, she might yet reap a rich har- 
vest, as a recompence for all her la- 
bours. 

" Of the few unperishable trifles which 
tlie parents had possessed, all, that coulj) 
be bartered for the coarse gratifications 
and absolute necessaries of the soldier 
and his wife, were long since gone ; and 
the hopes of being able to identity the 
child rested upon the contents of a 
small wooden box, in which were some 
papers ; — and a cornelian heart, the latw 
ter of which the mother had worn 
round her neck, and which the woman, 
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in the first furor of her compassion, 
bad tied around that of the infant, 
with an oath that it should never be 
untied. 

^'Thtsoath she had kept, and she no\r 
saw with no little satisfaction, that en- 
graved on this heart were the initials of 
both the father and the mother of the 
child, whose parentage it was of so 
much moment to her interest to esta- 
blish.'' 

Rhoda raised to her lips the corne- 
lian .heart which hung from her bosom ; 
looked earnestly on the engraving ; 
again kissed it — drew the low stool on 
which she was seated still nearer to 
the knees of her uncle, and with her 
whole soul in her countenance, fixed 
her eyes on his face, as if to anticipate, 
before he could give it utterance, all 
which he had to tell her. 

He continued thus his narrative : 
" The wounded soldier was now to be 
sent home as incurable — his wife ac- 
companied him, bringing with her the 



little wretch, whom, although at present 
an additional grievance, she considered 
as a future fortune for them both. 

" Of the young woman's family, from 
having once lived in the neighbourhood, 
she had a more distinct notion than of 
that of the young man — she therefore 
made her first attack in this quarter. 

'^ On her importuniate solicitations to 
be allowed to see the lady of the manor, 
she was shewn to the housekeeper's 
room, and presently afterwards, there 
appeared a female about five and thirty, 
gaudily but not handsomely dressed^ 
who demanded in a careless and ungrsv- 
.ciousi^anner her business^ 

'^ The won^n instantly saw that this 
could not be the grandmother, to whose 
feelings she bad m^ant to appeal. 
. " 1 beg your ladyship's pardon — but, 
if you please. Madam, your ladyship can- 
not be the lady of the house.'* 

" Cannot be the lady of the bouse, 
woman ! — why not ?" 

" You are too young, Madam." 
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** The lady^s brow unbent* — 

" Young as I look, I am the lady of the 
house, good woman.— What do you 
want ?" 

" Perhaps, Madam, you be a second 
wifer 

" No matter what I am — if you have 
any justice business, Mr. Wentworth 
is not at home. — " 

♦* Why, yes, Madam, it is justice busi- 
ness, to be sure. — This poor child, "with- 
drawing the cloak which had hitherto 
'Concealed the unfortunate victim of in- 
discretion — " this poor child, please you, 
is Mr. Wentworth's grand-daughter.'* 

" Jones/* said the lady, retreating to- 
wards the door, " send this woman out of 
the house — she is an impostor. — Mr. 
Wentworth never had a CTand-daughter." 

" But he Aarf,'* cried the woman vehe- 
mently — '* I am no impostor! — Miss 
Wei|worth, God bless her ! she was as 
goowa lady as the sun ever shone upon, 
w«^liis daughter — she married the young 
captain that wa§ killed : — this is her 
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child — I saw-it born, and Til prove it to 
the whole world/' 

*' Well, don't speak so loud," said the 
lady: ^' come this way — I dare say that I 
can convince you that you are mis- 
taken/* 

*'Idare say you cannot," muttered the 
woman, as she followed this gentle rea- 
soning being into a small parlour, 
which they had no sooner entered, than 
the door^^of it was closely shut, and the 
conference, whatever it was, conducted 
in tones so low, as to baffle all the 
quick ears and eager curiosity of the 
assiduously listening Jones. 

" In about half an hour the convincer 
and the convinced returned to the house-* 
keeper's room^ 

'* Let thia poor woman go into the 
kitchen, and give her something to eat, 
Jones," said the lady. " She is no im- 
postor, but she has mistaken the person 
whom she meant to inquire about. — Rest 
and warm yourself, good woman, and then 

go about your businei^s. By the dire^t^^ 
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tions which I have given you, I dare 
say that you will find the people 
whom you are in quest of. — And Jones, 
come with me ; 1 want to speak with 
you/' 

" Whatever arguments Mrs. Went- 
worth had made use of towards silencing 
her unfortunate opponent, she bad cer- 
tainly found none of force to persuade 
her that the child which she held in her 
arms was not the grand-daughter of her 
husband, nor without such rights upon 
the property, as might much infringe 
upon the provision which was to arise 
from it, for the numerous family that 
she had herself brought him — nor had 
Mrs. Wentworth been able, by any 
means in her power, to dispossess this 
tenacious adherer to justice of the little 
tK)X before mentioned, and which the 
soldier's wife regarded as the fruitful 
hen, from which she still looked for 
more goideft eggs. 

** Having, therefore, consumed her 
meal of broken victuals before the curioue 
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Ml«. J<me8 was suffered to return into 
the lower regions, she once more bun^ 
died up the unfortunate object of her 
selfish care, and departed from the hos* 
pitable mansion of Mr. Wentwortb. 

'^ She departed, however, with no 
design to seek the fiimily of the Went* 
worths in the north, whom she had been 
so confidently assured, by the lady that 
she had just left^ was the family to 
which the infant belonged. Although 
she had failcni in one part of her work, 
she knew that her bow had been truly 
drawn, and a short consultation with 
her husband determined them to try 
rather to seek out the relations of the 
father, than either to rest contented 
with the money that had already been 
extorted, or to attempt to tell her story 
to people who, she well knew, had no 
reason beyond that of general humanity 
to listen to it. 

" These relations were known to her 
only by name,and it'was not without iiK>fil# 
difficulty that she made out the 
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England^ where, it was probable that 
they would be found. 
' " The journey, from the spot where 
they now were, was long ; but a disabled 
soldier with his wife and infant child, 
were a group, to the wants of which 
every English heart was responsive^ 
unless where a design was discovered of 
transferring the child from its supposed 
parents, to those whom they asserted 
ought rather to support it.'.' 
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CHAP. II. 



'* The stings of falsehood those shall trj^ 

And hard unkindness* altered eye, ^ 

That mocks the tear it forced to flow ; 

Lo, poverty to fill the band, 

That numbs the soul with icy hand. 

And slow consuming age." 

Gray. 

*' Some weeks after the'application to 
Mr. Wentworth, the travelling trio ar- 
rived in a village, on the outskirts of 
which was placed the Hall Housey the 
residence of the elder brother of the 
thoughtless and unfortunate young man, 
with the mention of whose indiscreet fois- 
getfulness I began my story,. 

" This elder brother was mere thaa 
twenty years his senior, and had suci- 
ceeded to the familv estate^ before his 
Ji)rother had made his appearance in thif 



best of all possible worlds. — As Sir Wil- 
liam was solicitous that the honourable 
and ancient family, from whence he was 
descended^ should not be blotted from 
the Herald's Office, he married ; and 
soon found, in thinking much of his own 
growing family, a sufficient excuse to 
his own hearty for thinking not at all of 
those of his brothers and sisters. There 
were no less than six of them, all 
equally ill-portioned, upon the pro- 
vident principle of sacrificing every 
branch to the leading shoot. 

*' Such had been the custom of this pa- 
triot family from generation to genera- 
tion ; yet the tree was no stately tree ! — 
It neither reared its head loftily, not 
i^pread its protecting branches widely. — 
Something was wanting t^o the culture 
•-^perhaps the blessings of the poor — 
perhaps the blessiofgs of heaveii, which 
iseeing that nothing was trusted to its 
eare, might think it waste to bestow itr 
—Be this as it may, there was certainly, 
irt th^ hall, little appiearatice either of 
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content in the drawing-room, or of com- 
fort in the offices : not that there, was 
wanting a sufficiency of the necessaries 
of life, nor more than a sufficiency of its 
splendours. When a dinner was given, 
the honour and dignity of the family were 
well supported by the display of plate 
on the sideboard ; the furniture, when 
uncovered, was of the richest tartane, 
and the most expensive patterns; and 
Sir William and Lady Elizabeth received 
their guests with a magniftcence and a 
decorum, that inspired some with awfe, 
struck some with envy, and put most 
of them to sleep. 

" But such galas occurred seldom. The 
resources of the family were barely suf- 
ficient to supply the eldest son with the 
means to maintain such an appearance in 
the world as might procure him a weal- 
thy marriage, and at the same time en- 
able the daughter^ to pursue a similar 
plan of aggrandizement, by xx:casional 
excursions to races, and water«drinking 
places. ; 
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'* Beyond these two demands for money, 
Sir William and Lady Elizabeth had no 
conception of any use to which it could 
be put ; for as they were the fondest of 
parents, the splendid establishment of 
their children in the world appeared to 
them the only purpose for which they 
had been called into existence. Their 
thoughts, their affections, never moved a 
step beyond themselveSy unless occasion- 
ally to visit their children, whom they 
loved, if love it could be called^ not as 
distinct beings^for their virtues or their 
talents, but as parts of their own persons, 
which, being likely to survive some little 
period, the other parts called for a some- 
what more extended care to provide for 
them the good things of this world, than 
would otherwise have been wanted. 

"There was, indeed,anotberperson,who 
sometimes made one of their household, 
but certainly without any expenditure 
of their affections, and but little of their 
means — a worn-out veteran, a valetudina- 
rian uncle^ whose health had. sunk 
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under the continued exercise of subialtern 
dutiesyfor more than forty years together, 
without one happy opportunity by 
which he might have drawn on him: 
the approving notice of the world, or a 
kind bullet that would have sent him 
out of it. 

" He was now retired upon the little 
modicum which is allotted as the recom- 
pence for a life that has discharged only 
its duties ; and as a long abstinence from 
most of those gratifications^ which some 
suppose to be necessary to happiness, 
had weaned him even from the wish for 
them, ^ |)e came' not to the habitation 
of bis more opulent relation; : in pursuit 
either of the dainties or the comforts 
that he might reasonably have expected 
to have found there. He came, indeed, 
in hopes to supply that single want 
which, through life, he had found to be 
insatiable, the want of somethint^ to 
love! 

*^ He had gratified this want through 
many bitter years, at the exp^n«^ <rf 
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hearNachs innumerable, and disappoint- 
ments little honourable to human na- 
ture : yet was this desire unsubdued ; 
and he felt that it would on^ly expire 
with his latest breath. 

'' His last experiment had been unfoL*- 
tunate. The graces of Lady Elizabeth, 
and the apparent easiness of Sir W\U 
Uam's temper, bad seduced him into, the 
belief that they were creatures who 
might become dear to his heart ; but the 
experiment had deceived him. With 
all the moral alchymy of which he was 
master, he had never been able to ex*- 
tract one quality from the composition 
of either Sir William or Lady Elizabeth, 
capable of exciting his affections. 

" No doubt the mine was not wholly 
without ore ; but it was either in such 
small quantities as to escape his obser- 
vation, or lay so deeply embedded in self- 
ishness, as to elude his seizure. Still, 
however, he would not allow himself 
wholly to despair. If the cares of the 
"world absorbed all the faculties, and all 
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the affectiom of the parents, be still pro- 
mised himself that be should, in the 
children, find something to love. 

^^ But the son was too insolent, and the 
daughters too vain, to admit the claims 
that age and poverty made to their atten- 
tion ; and they were all too heartless to 
be gratified by the tenderness of afi*ec- 
tion, when oflTered by one who had no- 
thing else to give. 

"Yet, notforall this, did their repulsed 
relation forbear to visit them. His ruling 
passion still prevailed over every feeling 
ofdisappointment and mortification ; and 
although he was no longer the dupe of 
that self-love, which had so often misled 
him in his researches after that will-of- 
the-wisp, mutual affeeiion^ he still in- 
dulged the foible of his own heart, by 
loving — not, indeed, his brother men, 
nor sister women : these were too high 
game for his decrepid age to fly at, but 
the woods, the lawns, the streamsof his 
former home. Nay, his affections could 
foster upon the c^ark corner of the nur- 
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sery in which he once had slept ; th^ 
compass window of the hall, where he 
had knuckled his marble ; or the butlerV 
pantry, where, in days long passed, he 
had stored his most valued fishing tackle. > 
" These favourite haunts, so sacred to 
nis imagination, were indeed almost the 
only spots in the whole mansion that the 
innovating hand of fashion had suffered 
to retain either the features or the names 
by which he had once known them. 

" The " little closet,*' where he had. 
first been taught the rudiments of all 
human science, was now Lady Eliza- 
beth's " boudoir." The^ " big parlour" 
was become " the eating-room ;'' while 
•' the study,", with the help of a few ad- 
joining cupboards and closetSr made a 
tolerably respectable " library ;'* and the 
''long gallery" was by no means un- 
jivorthy of the Sphinxes and Ottomans^ 
which informed every erudite eye that 
it was now the " drawing-room." 

" I will not attempt to vindicate the 
taste which led the old gentleman to 
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prefer all that had been to all that was, 
«nd still less to justify the pertinacity 
•with which he persisted, to the conti- 
nued shock of Lady Elizabeth's refined 
"sensje of hearing, to call all around him 

by the appellations by which he had 

» • • • 

•originally become acquainted with them. 
Yet it was a harmless peculiarity ; an in- 
-offensive renovation of youth to an old 
man, who had outlived all his actual 
pleasures, which might have been tole- 
rated by good humour, or overlooked 
by good sense ; but good nature and good 
^ense made no part of the novelties with 
whifch the testy veteran was surrounded ; 
and whatever of either was possessed by 
himself, seemed, on the occasions when 
they were most wanted, to-be least at 
his command. Yet he lingered round the 
old hereditary spot, ashamed that he 
could neither conquer the partTadrty 
which led him thither, nor his own way- 
wardness, which made him find fairit 
with all that he saw there. 

" With dispositionsso little conciliatory 
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on either side, was this family, one morn- 
ing assembled in the ^' little parlour/' at 
no very cheerful breakfast, when the 
footman informed his master that a wo- 
man desired to see him, on very import- 
ant business. 

" Oh pray see her instantly,'* said 
Lady Elizabeth ; " I dare say she is the 
person whom we were told would in- 
form '* 

" Pshaw r* interrupted Sir Wiljiam ; 
" all the game I have on the manor is 
not worth the trouble I have with it.'* 

** No other gentleman would think 
so,*' replied Lady Elizabeth, with an em- 
phasis that did not tend to allay the irri- 
tation of Sir William's feelings. 

** I beg the lady may be brought into 
this room," said the old uncle : '* i 
should like to see the woman who comes 
to tell a story that will ruin her hus;- 
hand." 

** You do not think of the justice of 
the case, my dear Sir," said Lady Eliza^ 
beth, with m«ch solemnity. 
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*' Justice, like charity, should begin 
at home, I think/^ replied the querulous 
old man. 

*' While this little sharp dialogue was 
passing, Sir William had given orders 
that the woman should be shewn into 
the room, and his orders were already- 
obeyed. 

*'She looked not, however, like a person 
who came to abandon any of her family 
— for she held a child in her arms, whose 
wailings she soothed with the kindest 
accents, and by her side stood a maimed 
and sallow soldier, who leaned on her 
bosom for support. 

" Bless me I who are these ?*' cried 
Lady Elizabeth) mih alarm. 

** We be come, my lady," said, the 
wooian, '' to make every body happy. 
We have brought you, Sir William, your 
niec«/' 

^^ Niece !— I have no niece. That is^ 

X have — I ^ 1 1 want no niece," 

stammered Sir William. 

^ ¥«8, y€8,yott have a niece," replied 
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the woman, *' and as pretty a lass a^ can 
be seen on a summer's day," uncovering, 
at the same time, the face of the unfor- 
tunate infant. — " She's the Captain's 
daughter: — I saw her born, and now I 
have brought her to you." 

** The Captain ? — He was disobedi- 
ent — undutiful — I renounce him/' 

" Nobody knows what sums hehas cost 
my poor Sir William !'* said Lady Eliza- 
beth, with a deep sigh ; " and now does 
he send his brat a begging/' 

** Lord love you,' the Captain never 
sent her. Why, my lady, he's dead ; — 
and so is the Captain's lady; but like 
they left this box, and what's in it 
will shew whose daughter this is. She's 
no brat, I can tell you !" 

** Whoever she is," said Sir William, 
■•' I am riot obliged to keep her. I have 
no doubt but that you are an impostor; 
And if you don't go about your business, 
I shall have you taken up for vagabonds." 

*' Vagabonds ! — No, no, 'Squire, we 
are no vagabonds," said the man i?ur- 
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hlyx ** I have not served tny ;kitig and 
country to be called vagabond ; things 
ajf^o't come to that pass : I sbi^l hzvi 
right done me, and so siMl thiaf pdOK 
baby too." t 

** Do you threaten^ ioaolent,?"' said 
Sir William. "Turn them « ou t ttf thet 
house." 

^^ Anfd shew them to' mine, if you 
please,'^ said tlie oM gentleman, wibo 
naW' believed that he. had found 9pui^ 
tlung to love.— ^" Or stay;, let meseq 
your triakeis;. Sir W^illtaBi, be nob 
ttlacmeld : if tfaris chitd foe your niece^ kh^ 
is mine also, and in thati^ase. liWitl.take 
c^Bcof her.'* 

' " Foul/'V aaid Lady Eliaabeth, itti^ 
tone of voice that reproached rtbe oW 
^efitleinaii at once vHtb his fplly and his 
povtarty.-" . . ; ^ 

<?^Ab ! God bless your honour,'' said 
the woman, '^ you look like an faones^tf 
l^tfiJ^ak^iif Yes, yes, the box vifill tell 
yrhtm^ , child «he 19 — but tripil^ets ! \ 
do»U kn6w ^hat trinket^ aT^i Vu| 
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there's not the value of a brass farthiiijE? 
in the box, except what the papers say. 
Ifyouil believe me,, the poor Captain 
and his lady did not leave enough behind 
them to bury them/* 
' ** I have some reasons to believe,*' 
said Sir >WiHiam, " thkt they were never 
married/^ 

•' Slanderer !'* said the old gentleman, 
vehemently, who at that moment- had 
his eyes fixed on the paper which ascer- 
tained the marriage ; ^' did you not ad- 
mit the marriage only three days ago, 
and tell me at the same timeithat there 
was no offspring ?'•: 

" Ibelieved then that there wasnone/^ 
replied' Sii^ William ;' "and it is not 
proved' bow,'*' » « « 

^» Look at this!'' cried the woman 
4:riumphantly, and held up the corbeUan 
heart; "look iattbis: who did this be-' 
IdhgtoK' 

' ^* -And we have a thousand other 
f)ro6fsf*' said the soldier. " Besides tbat^ 
{ '\ilt take my oath df it{ and it would 



he hkrd if a soldier could hot be believed 
on his oath/' 

" I do, I dd ^►eSeVe ypu/* said the 
old gentlethan.*— '^ Come home ""with 
me, and I will reward you in the best, 
manner lam tblfiiy ibr th€ care that you 
have tak^h dfltoy tiie^ : she shfalf hence- 
forth be my daughter/' 
. *V(Mi' my deaf f^thef !^ cri^d Rhdda, 
^mbrWdffig thd k*HSeiBt)fhter ^ttcle ; ^^bnt 
you ' wti-e n6t ' ttife t^ty of d geb tlemaili ? 
Tifidu Wcr^'tiorthe querulous Vett*rah ^** 

^* Y^i Inj^ichiid, t^U: The ioMtfbei 
of benevolence seemed to be drfcd u[<in[ 
toe ; ybuf opened #heni ftfiesh ; iihd hf*nc6 
^11 ' see • nfe^ f*semBlaii\f^ between the 
peevtsh huifcouTist, wh6 vvoUld tjfeve* 
cati things and places by the names that 
their proprietors had gi vein them^^nd th^ 
induigent sfmpteton, who 'fets yoa dd 
and say whatever you please/' 
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SUil vkaipf and ppiuMf to f h^ t^reyuit di4 in^«rw«^^ . 

., ^? WRi4L,*'resufnc}4thc old g^ntfciinan, 
^*]aMiying majde this via|M^d acquiaitloQ of^ 
♦ a thing to l^?.e/— rl cultjvAteidJt with 
9^1 the best of my ability; but though 
J . si|cceeded comptetely in generating 
f})^ warmest aff^tionin my own breast^ 
I fouled that I had not attained the -e&d 
for which I bad nourished it«-~Itidk} 
9pt make my happinessr^I h<ad SJtiU an 
unsatisfied want«— perbaps it iwaaooly 
a^ 09.tural iojcrqase of desirev T^hicb 
^^gr^w with what it fed on ;'-^bMt iiow; 
I must forsooth beiwedjinretwn/' 

** And you were, my dearest uncle; you 
were ;'* interrupted Rhoda vehemently. 

" I believe it, dearest !*'— replied her 
uncle gently—** but your love was not 
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composed w^holly of tbeisatne tnatdrials 
as miae. Alas ! you had scarcely passed 
your first infancy before I foutid dial 
the affection t whicii I had, aa it Were^ 
created, and 'wbicb i iiad stimulated 
vrith the inost ea^r solicitude, made 
the chief torment of my life*" 

" Oh heaYcna I"— 'said Rhoda-- 
, ^^ Benot burty toy love,'' said ber u ncle, 
i'-^^nao AeSkksncy in amy ef yoor qdaKties 
occasioned this misery — it. sprimgr from 
mysdSf, from a feiV^ilt heirt united With 
a weak faead^ n^Vdr coikld balculatd^ 
taevea^an^ a condeqiTenrce in my Rf<^^ 
htAi the teaoiit and the conac^enc^ 
knSi CQxaei wbetherire'seek Cheitn or no*. 

^^ ligow began to find aHthai Lady 
j^lisabetbhs emphatic yam inight have 
teM ime^befii^re^ that any shelter which I 
oerold afitiird you mrust end with my life ; 
that evferyiyear, which a^ded to your 
want • of protection, took something 
from my means of aflbrdingit ; and that 
the seven years, which had passed away ^ 
so swiftly in the delight of administ45ir^ 
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ifagto your wishes and your wants, bad 
conducted me to that period of existence, 
lieyohd which . it is presumpiuous to 
jiook for itscontindacrcei^^^Tbe evil which 

I dreadedseemedtoibeasirilesistiiiieas it 
was certainiy impending^ it haunted 
my imagination night • and day .--^Your 
growing charms, lor ybn^were fcbHrming 
in my eyes, served. but tQia^ravate my 
apprehensions^-^r.iwaa ^retohed^and I 
.was helpless ! ' i. : i • : • ■ / 

i. ^* Some events had taken place at Strict* 
Jand Hall, which I thought were; calcu*^ 
iated to soften and expand the hearts of 
the inhabitants.-— Death had thinaedthFe 
nnks of the family^ and fortune had 
smiled upon the individuals that re* 
mained. The sod had formed a Iticfa)- 
ti ve and splendid marridge^ theeuavKivAng 
daughter bad been, podrtionedl^r A.^odt 
pother, and Lady Elizabelhand Str Wil«- 
|iam might be supposed to be at leisure to 
feel that there were other beings in the 
world, .than those to. whom they had 
given birth. 
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« I thought that 1 perceived; in mj 
occasional visits, a lessened inclid&KiUHft 
to sacrifice comfort to splendor, ^nd tbk 
rights of others to the dedaands oiF si^lK ^ ' ' 

** I told you that I could not calculate, 
— but I could castle*build» and my foun« 
dations were generally proverbially un^ 
substantial. 

' >^ Upon the slight grounds vrhich I 
haVe mentioned, I Erected a moral fa^ 
brie of cotnpassion, — generosity, -^ 
affection ^-*and I coltttituted you the 
queen and mistress of the mansion I 

^^t had wttJed the matter so often iVi th 
m js^lf, 'that i foifgot it wm to be siettl^d 
with atny body else.— Th* ' objection^ 
which I did not discover, I was notkWai^^ 
could exilit f add whsit w6uld hate ^li 
si happiiiesis to mjrsdf to h^ve ddn^; I 
believed must be so to otiiers. 

" Ode morning, when I was seated by 
the side of Lady Elizabeth, on the ce* 
lestial blue sopha, in her 'ladyshififs 
boudoir, (for the happiness, whicb 
you had impartdH to my heart, had taught 
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wm not to quarvel for nam^s,) breatbiog 
mU the ftweets of nature and of art from 
th^ /?>#^-/7ettrm' and exotica which sur* 
rounded npi0 .; and lii^teaing ta ailow of 
.a^ntimeBt ttiat seemed to kvU every 
4^ry particle in the human mipd to 
\pieac«: novtr, thought I, is the moment 
to speak of Rhoda — but I apoke first 
p£ t;be new daughter-^in-Iaw^ whose 
virtueSf and whose gmqes had been the 
^emey^hi^bhad oalled fo^tb so eopk>U8 
m stream of eioq^ience ftom the Iipa of 
Lady Elizab^tii. 

. ^^ Yon ,319 ioptunate indeed. Madam,'' 
aaid I, ^Vto haw found united is^ma^^y 
gifte'Of mind avd-pwaon, with a fortune 
which made it equally prudent and de* 
disable that the lady slK)ukl become 
your son's wife, and I sincerely congra* 
tulate you and Sir William." , 
, '* Oh, name not foptuf^e y — cried the 
lady. — '' Before I was acquainted wi^i 
piy WilhelmiQa, my diity to my family 
inigh( have forced' such considerations 
upoQ me ; but had I knoRvn ber poor and 
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penny less I must have wished her to 
be nay daughter — ^be assured, my dear 
Sir, she is a treasure in herself/' 

** Nay, Madam, you know that I am 
not one of those who thrnk that laying 
bouse to house, and 6eld to field, has 
much to do with the happiness of life : 
yet some of the fruits of the one, 
and some kind of shelter in the other, 
it necessary in this mortal state ; and I 
begin to fear that, in Rhoda's case, I 
have not properly considered Aotv miicA/' 

^^ It was not ibr me to blame you, my 
dear Sir," — replied the gentle Lady Eliza- 
beth, '* and your motive was s6 amiable ! 
— otherwise I must confess, I did think 
from the first, that if we had made a 
little subscription, to have put the poor 
child into some way of getting her' 
own bread — " 

" Getting her bread !*' — said I, starts 
ing— " the daughtier of Sir William's 
brother — the grand*daughter of my 
father, get her bread !" 

" Ah, my dear Sir; it is fine talking;' 

A ■'* "\ 
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we mortals, as you have just said, must 
eat ; and we cannot eat without money : 
and where will Rhoda have money ex- 
cept she gets it? Is there any dis* 
grace in honest industry ? — Surely no 
biody in thiSi eo^lightened age can think 
that there is." 

'* Rhoda, I was shocked !-*- 1 spurned 
from me the painted velvet footstool on 
which my gouty foot was resting ;--*-f 
sprung from the elastic luxury on which 
I Was reposing, with all the alacrity of 
seventy years, and having overturned 
half a dozen china jars, in my haste to 
escape from tWs modern Circe — I hob«' 
l^ted away to my little straw-roofed hut,* 
and folding you in my arms, I swore 
that I would never again enter Strict- 
land Hall, nor converse with Lady Eli- 
zabeth. 

'" My determination was probably by 
no means disagreeable to her ladyship, 
for after«ome faint efforts, on the part of 
Sir William, to make roe relent, with 
some mawkish lamentations,'' that such 
connexions, each side meaning so 
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well, could »ot agree/' he ceased to itn- 
portune, and indeed to visit me. - ' ^^^ ^ 

•^ This event happened more than t^etf 
^ears agQ, and may account to ytou<5W 
what you have often wondered ^, that 
we never saw our Felations of the Halfj 
unless at church. 

'* My start of indignation, or even the 
just resentment, which the suave Lady 
Elizabeth had awakened in my bosom» 
had hot, however, at all lessened the ne- 
cessity of providing against the probabf* 
lity of your literally fulfilling the curse 
entailed on the posterity of Adam. It 
is true that there were timteS, Vvhed In 
the honesty of my heart, ahd the warmth 
of my imagination, I grew half in love 
with the dignity of standing behind a 
counter of one's own, rather than eating 
at another man's table ; and that I revel* 
led in the delights of prick:ngthe fingers 
to the bone in the duties of honest m- 
dustry^ in preference to preservinj^ them 
in the rosy softness, that might entitle 
them to the honour of forming wreatils^ 
for ** a kind benefactress.*' 
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-.'♦* Yet my pride, or my prejudice, or 
that unaccouQtable part of our nature 
whicb so strongly prefers dependance 
Wpfon the efforts of others, to the labour- 
ing, for ourselves always brought me 
}^f:k to ihefeetings of a genihman; and 
I concluded all my reasonings with this 
^ighntoned and rational sentiment^ ^ that 
ft^grand-4augbterof Sir Thomas Strict* 
1$M(^ should never maintain lierself/' 
. .(The feeling, which had produced this 
il^rmination in the old gentleman^ was 
fU'tificial pridjQ The natural pride of 
;Q.hoda spoke a different language: her 
heart. swellecV'^-tears were in her eyes. 

*' Oh my ;uncle,*' she cried ; " would 
you have nie ^ dependant being ?*' 
' *' We ar^ all dependant beings, child," 
returned hei- uncle : *' the difference lies 
pnly ip the nature of our dependance. 
The support which I sought for you, 
was the nsHuraL support due from the 
stronger branches of the family tree to 
tlie weaker ; but, I sought in vain. An 
^l^plicatian, that l.made to your relations 
on the maternal side, was equally ui^suc- 
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cesflful witb that to Lady Elizabeth. 
The Wentworths were as c^durat^ aa 
the Strictlands ; and I was told the* 
former wortkiea had autheotic proofs 
that you had never heeo born.*! 

" Oh !" said Rhoda, '' how I do hate 
those people !" 

" Hate, Rhoda r 

^^ My dear uocle, you would not have 
me love them ?" 

" Why not ?— They are your enemies, 
and are you not to love your enemies ? 
It is an express command — there is none 
for loving your friends." 

^^ Ah ! there is no need," said Rhoda, 
throwing her arms around her uncle. 

" Nor, 1 .fear,'* be returned, ** will 
there with you be many calls (or such 
love. The heart, to wbtcb I now bold 
you, is the single heart which sinks with 
a fear, or throbs with a hope, of which 
you are the object.'" 

^' Notgia/etbe single one, my ut^tUr. 
The vicar- -my dear Frances/' 

And Rhoda tbougbt of auotber ^n^ 
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ceptioD, but she did not name it ; and 
why she did not, I do not feel myself 
obliged to explain. 

'^ Poor innocent !" said her Cincle, and 
kissed her forehead.—-*^ Thou hast yet to 
learn how rare a thing is a friend. But 
we have wandered from Qur point. All 
that 1 have told you, and more than I 
have told you, will be found in manu- 
script in my desk. The narrative has 
been prepared ; for death often cometh as 
a thief in the night ; but it has always 
been my intention, if my life were spared 
to the period when I should consider you 
as sufficiently matured reasonably to 
weigh all circumstances, to tell you the 
story myself. I have seen, for some time 
past, that your wish to know your family 
history has been ardent. The forbear- 
ance that you have manifested, in not 
pressing this wish, gives me a proof 
of your discretion, and has encouraged 
me to take you into my full confidence. 
You are now acquainted with the most 
prominent parts of the story. >Jothing 
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remaitis more for me than to give you, to 
the best of nly abilities, a map of that 
country, in which you are about to so- 
journ, an inexperienced stranger, with- 
out a guide, and without a protector ! 

'* I have, it is true, been myself so 
long withdrawn from it, that I might 
doubt my being able to sketch the faint- 
est line of resemblance between^ ivbat I 
once knew it, and what it must now be. 
But if fashion varies, human nature re- 
mains the same; and it is with human 
nature that you will have to deal. 

** In this, iat present unknown world, 
then, you will find much to admire, 
little to love, and less to imitate. One 
thing you will not find — Truth / or you 
will find it sacrificed to every contempt- 
ib)e pretension, to every petty vanity. 
Nor will you often find broad, confident, 
honisi falsehood. YoUr intercourse with 
your fellow mortals must be carried on 
ifi a low, huckstering jargon, which 
tricks out 'it* paltry* wares in false co* 
louTO,' wl'tH juSitso mtich sterling gold 
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as will pre^rve ydu from the disgrace of 
falsehood, without giving you a right to 
the honours of truth/' 

^' Stop, step) my uncle/' said fihoda. 
'^ L will never enter this bad ^orld ! I 
will die rather/' 

^^ No, you will not" returned he.—* 
'^ And moreover, yoa will lilie this bad 
world — ^you will love it— Hfnore orless^ 
indeed, according to theshar^ which you 
may have in its toys and trinkets ; biit 
you will love it for itself, for years to 
come, let it treat you as it will; and 
theretpre, Rhoda, let us consider how we 
may best set you forward in it, 

" You have h^ard how magBaninK>us- 
ly 1 reasoned oti the gentle hint which I 
received from Lady Elizabeth, and how 
courageously 1 vowed* My vow has 
been as the waters of Noah ; nor have I 
ever wished to recal it ; but I have some^. 
times doubted whether the magnanimity 
of my reasonings might not, without any 
sacrifice o( proper prides have been tem- 
pered W2:th somewhat more offoresigjbt;. 
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While I doubted, however, time passed onf, 
and with it were those habits' coDfir mod, 
and that mind formed, by which you are 
now rendered totally improper to pro* 
vide for yourself* TbeaccompKsrhments, 
as they are called, so sought from the 
daughter of the duchess to the daughter 
of the artisan, I have been too poor to 
give you even^ the rudiments of; you 
cannot teach what you do not IcMiw; 
but what you have wanted in instructioa 
I have made up to you in indulgence ; 
and you have been ao eaiefiaUy attended, 
and your wishes ao assiduously pfe» 
vented, that while I shall leave yon with- 
out the means oi commancbog almoiit 
the necessaries of life, I have wtodaed 
you insufficient to jmuaelC^ 

^« My uncle, aqr tmde l^ inqwifktrtly 
broke in Rhoda ; '^ jfm shall ooC thus 
calumniate yoaisell—yoo shall not thus 
uiidervalue me* The ^^tcfjmfMkm/tOiiM^ 
indeed^ I give to the wiod^ aod gtv« th^as 
without a sigh ; hot I mm wA m 




I am not belpless-^l ^am not insufficient 
to myself/' 

'^ Oh yes, I know that you can fly 
over hill and dale after every butterfly 
that starts up before you, or can dance 
unweariedly; to the strains of the blind 
fiddler for hours together-*-*you can do all 
with your will ; tviihoui it nottnuig ; and 
when I ceaM to ^breathe, and soon I 
must cease to breathe, that wiU must no 
longer be the motive for a single action 
of your life.** * t 

"Notsp,'* said Rboda; " fori will 
rAtw^ all that I ifiii«< do/* 
' *' That will be indeed philosophy l*^ 
replied her uncle. — " Well, it is 
thus that you must do. With the 
few hundred pounds that all I dn^ 
worth will proimre, you must tske up 
your abode with Mrs. Strictknd, that 
rich and inestimable daughter«in4aw, 
whose perfections had called forth the 
stream of sentimental eloquence^ which 
Once betrayed me into the error of be* 
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kkving Lady. Elizabeth bad a hedrt; 
-that daughter- in^^lsiw, who has eiyilly 
jhated bet. husband's idother < from the 
first ttibmetft that she knew her, ^nd ivhb 
■tbiDka herself a pattern of fitial piety, 
because she condescends to pass- one 
fortnight in- every tw.elve months M^ith 
^' the worthy old people at the hall. V 
YobroousiDyMr. Strictland, though cold 
aadftacrtun,: I takenot-to-be q«iteso 
intUcbx>f an automaton ag jhisnltore bland 
and garrulous wife: be has played 
with you-^hefhas pitied y6u; and he 
lias promised me^ thfat wheni^ver i diet, 
be wJU'rbciire yo«rtnito hisfamily.^ 
'. Rhodia^s bead su«ik on the knee of her 



•onclei-i^- ■ ••■•.:■../!. 

" Oh, my unclei! Would that we 
joiigbt die together i'MSiid she: ■ > ^ 
.!»'"' And i^f thi&i a s||)ecimen of your pro- 
imlsed' |ihilosopby ?" said he. '^ No, 
child, I must die — you must live ; it ie 
the law of nature : I have told you so 
from the first hour tliat you could anne?: 
an idea to the v^ords.V 
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'^ You have, indeed^M refiiieU Rboda, 
ntiottjrnfully, '^ made theisad; image sd fav 
miliar to my mind, that allbough I 
.ktiow it threatens m^ Mritb all that 1 moit 
Jiear and kat^, y^^ I "Can contemplkte ct 
"with a steady eye, and sjieak of it ^vitfa 
a firm voice ; but, my UQcle,^his griev- 
ous hour is not near, £ will not believe 
that it 18 ; I am isiire j that yovt: lock 
.younger than Sir WiUianl : fnaajr^ tniaagr 
years witi yon be apared to me ; altddnt 
»e, from tbis evening, eve& irom hfaia 
vtry nauTy begin to learn to do eVciy 
tfainl; that you oaU useful. France^:! 
am dure, wiU teach ime? and-aithkmgh I 
aometimea kujgb at bar houiie^iSecy' and 
bustles, I will try to be as bustling, and 
aa houisewifely as herseW/' 

The old gentleih'an feiivtly smiled, 
pressed Rhoda to bis hearty! And s^id, 
^' Call for sdpj^eri Rhoda ; I shall be glad 
to go to bed." 

The meal passed cheerfully ; for Rho- 
da, accustomed to such prognostics from 
her uncle, retained not beyond the mo 
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meat of his making them, the sadness 
that they were so well fitted to impress ; 
and that future,' whWli 'she vainly pro- 
mised both to herself and him, she so 
coloured with bope,x>r shaded by uncer« 
tainty, as to take from it all distinct ap- 
prehensions of evil. 

The f^esh looks and gay spirits, with 
which the old man greeted bis niece at 
br.ffikj[9»li't^^n^^t morniog, served stilt 

. . • • ■ - •^-» • ■ • 

gipre tQ bapii^ 9II rejection from her 
m^pdi. ^he froJicl^ed furound him, food* 
1^, ^pd laughed by turas ; amused ber^ 

' V 4 ! f . 

S9})[a|^^j^«i ^pcle« andeqpally foigotbef 
resolution of learning to be useful, and 
tiie ,neA^^ity foj being so. 

. T^ M9 : p^s^d . the day. 

,. "^^J*^» n*y d^^? iwcle," saidshe, *' you 
^P^P f^l^e your ja^fternoon's nap, and I 
Q^iist ru^, tp the vicarage, and shew 
|x^Qoes ,my ro^es, before they are 
withered. I hope 1 shan't find her too 
lpi^9;^toJ99J^^.tt^/' 

J * 
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How few 4^aD i|Uad I be proof!'* v • .^ 

Byron, 

Tbe vicaMge was dlstiinir if»iir*'tfa^' 
cottaj^e hot i cjtiartef ofi' m^^ 
Rboda'i^j^8 Mucky enough' tb 'fina'^hi' 
whole of Its inhabitants &stBefDfilled'fti'f& 
little parlbt^f , at the hour df Vacant ' eb- 
joymentl ' ' ' '' ^ 

These consisted 6f the vida^ himself, 
a grave, and rather austere fodkihg^ per- 
sonage, with the lines of Strotig sense 
marked in hiscbuntefi[dnee,a yoifUgihan 
of about one and twenty, who Was his 
pupil, and the gentte and intelftgent 
Frances, •■'■■•'=' " ■ ' •. v :: '■ 

*' What have yob been doing,'* saSd 
Rhoda to the latter, '^ that we have not 
seen you these two days ?*' 
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^^ Frances hasl been engaged in the 
duties of life," <*epHi^d the vicar. 

" Oh, these tireMme daties of life'/' 
exclaimed Rhbda. 

" Biit you hiavc bWQght us its plea- 
sures/' said Frances, taking a rose from 
;the hair of Rhoda. 

The young man looked up from his 
book, surveyed Khodd for a moment, 
and again recurred t&)iis book. 

•♦ NW if tbjit book is not poetry,^ 
said It'hoda, ^^ and that poetry in praise 
of ros^, I will never forgive yoo/* 

Th0 young man smiled^ and shut the 
book. 
- ^* I dfeserve the: reprtnich,** said he. 

/* Mi8a!Sf!rici|and,'' said the vicar, ** is 
resolved that nojbody, where she is, shall 
be incommoded with the tiresome duties 
of life.'' 

** Ob my dear sententious friend," re- 
plied Rhoda, ^^ you are quite mistaken, 
I assure you. i am come to learn all 
my duties from Frances^ Do yoa know 




I intend that you shall 'teach fn^'tabe 
useful? How inu9t I begin ?'' 

^^ By pQuring out the^ tea/* said 
Frances^ ^' while I spe^k to that woiQan 
who is just gone ^f)U) th(^ faou^e/' 

'* Fi;an<;e^ will keep ' the odds of know- 
ledge' to herself, I perceive/* saifi 
Rhod^,— '• With all ipy heart : wrinkles 
will keep oft^hie long!^/' 

" Wrinkle^,!'- said th? yO[U]pg man^ 
eyeing K^bod^ with a look whicb^said, 
^ c^n that face ev^be wjrinkle^ ?'' 

'' Ye^/' sajd the. vicar, " wrinkly 
- M^, Ponpoi^bjr. ••M, Miaf Stjti^tland, I 
hope, will live to be wrinkled.*' 

^\ I' do hope that I nev«r shall/' said 
Ilhoda.— ^" Why, my dear Sir, what is 
(here in life worth havings aft th^ e»r 
p^se of wrinkles ?" 

*' The consciousness of having pa$$ed 
a succession of years, in a succession^ of 
duties," said the vicar. 

'' W^ll, Sir/' said Rhoda,: '* this is all 
very well ia the pi^lpit; bat now» with 
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all these sweets breatbiog around as, with 
all the notes of that delightful blackbird 
sounding in our ears, really I think we 
may be allowed to think of the pleasures 
of life, as well as its duties/* 

'' They are inseparable/^ said the in- 
corrigible vicar. 

Frances returned at this moment with 
a countenance so replete with the ex- 
pression of delighted benevolence, as 
made the best comment on her father's 
text, and which, if Rhoda had under- 
stood it, might have reconciled her to 
his doctrines. 

Frances said a few words in a low 
voice to Mr. Wyburg, who gave her anod 
of approbation, and looked on her with 
a smile, which banished, for the instant, 
all severity from his features. 

" M^ dear Sir," said Rhoda, '' if you 
did but know how smiles become you, 
you would never look so grave again, as 
you did at me just now." 

" My dear Miss Strictland," replied 
Mr. Wyburg, " my looks are the ipdiej^^^ 
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to my heart. When I look grave, I dis- 
approve/' 

** Oh, I deserved that," said Rhoda, 
shrugging up her shoulders ; ^^ but what 
have I done to-day, my dear Sir ? You 
have not scolded me so a great while/' 

" You have been making use of God's 
blessings to counteract his will," said the 
ricar. 

Oh, my father!" said Frances, 
I am no logician," said Rhoda, care<- 
lessly — ^' I can see no connection be* 
tween the premises and the conclusion." 

Mr. Ponsonby looked as if he saw 
none either ; and Frances, to give the 
conversation another turn, asked .him to 
read to Miss Strictland the little poem 
which he had read to her and her father 
the day before. 

Mr. Ponsonby readily complied. It 
was a good-natured ridicule on some of 
the popular follies of the day, and occa- 
sioned so much mirth in his auditors, as ^ 
socHi to restore perfect self-complacency 
to all. 
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" Good night, my dear Sir," said 
Rhoda, shaking hands with her rigid 
monitor; " I am faulty, but 1 am^not 
incorrigible. I am just going to turd 
Over a new leafi in more respects than 
one ; and who, so well as yoii, caii di- 
rect me to the most instructive pagfe ? 
If you would be kind enough to teach^ 
I think that even I could learn^/* 

*• My dear Miss Strictland,'* said thd 
bid gentleman, fervently,^' the difficulty 
does not lie in your Want 6f ability t6 
learn : yours are no common giftd ; ^ 
warning or an example you must be. 
This option involves tremendous conse- 
quences.-r-Farewell !" : .^ 

' •' That good father of your* takes a 
delight in frightening me,*^ said RhodM 
to Frances. 

" I never saw Mr. Wyburg so aievere 
before,**^ said Mr. Ponsonby. — '* I won- 
der how he can find in his heart to say 
such things.*' 

" Oh/' cried Rhoda^ ^' I h^ve beenf 

D 2 
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naughty two or thifee times lately, and 
he forbore me ; but I suppose that he re- 
members it, and makes one punishnient 
dp for all." 

** Naughty!'* said Mr. Ponsonby.; 
" how can that be ?" 

*' Nothing isimpossible," said Frances, 
with a smile ; !' but, my dear Rhoda, if 
any thing is wrong, let us talk less of it, 
and think naore." 

" Well, if I gm not perfect, it must be 
my own fault,** said Rhoda ; " for no- 
body has so many stimulations to b^ 
good — the never fault-ftnding indulgences 
of my dear uncle — the sharp correction 
of Mr. Wyburg — the affectionate since- 
rity of my friend here, all shew me 
what I ought to be, and furnish motives 
for being what T ought." 

'' You are all that you ought to be," 
said Mr. Ponsonby. — '^ You are perfect.'* 

" Ob, k^ep in that, faith," said 
Rhoda, lauglifng, " and so good night:" 
and then shaking hands with Frances, 
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she hastened home, to gladden the ejes, 
and delight the heart of her doaling 
uncle. 

But .she returned in vain — those 
eyes were closed never more to open !— 
and that heart was still, never more to 
beat !--^The connecting link between the 
mortal and immortal parts had suddenly 
snapt: the body was prostrate ao the 
earth, and the spirit had returned to Him 
who gave it ! 

Where now was Rhoda's pbiloso* 
pby ? where was her resignation ? — 
Alas ! this was not the moment when she 
could be expected to exist either. 

The blow struck her to the ground, 
and for some little time, she escaped by 
the violence of the stroke from the sen'^e 
of the injury that it inflicted — but this 
pause from sorrow could be of no long 
duration. 

" 1 must die — you must live;"— had 
been some of the last words that had 
sounded from that voice which sbemuft 
hear no more, and the officious kindoesf 
of her friend soon recalled bet to. 
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comprehension of the extent of misfor- 
tune that these words comprised. 

*' He is gone ! — he has left me Ir^and 
who in this wide world now cares for 
Rhoda?" 

** Do not I care for you ?*'— said the 
affectionate Frances, in a voice of the 
tenderest compassion. — " Can -Hie, who 
caters for the sparrow, forget you ?"*-• 
said Mr, Wyburg, 

" He was my all!" — cried Rhoda, 
clasping her arms round the lifeless body 
of her uncle-—" he told me so himself 
and he never uttered falsehood." 

*' Then let his words controul your 
will/^ said Mr. Wyburg, — " thuis speaks 
he from the dead: — 

" Rhoda; I have prepared an asyluni 
for you: let not your impatience render 
my cares vain." 

*' True, true !'*— -said the agonized 

Rhoda, " so he would speak ! — but 

oh he can speak no more! — undone 
for ever— miserable Rhoda I— would we 
had died together V* 

.**'-^Frattces*'— said Mr. Wyburg-- 
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^' compose your friend ; and let her be 
conveyed as soon as possible to the 
vicarage/' 

But this was no easy task — Rhoda 
could listen to no comfort, could prae- 
lice no resignation. 

" I would not be comforted — I would 
no be consoled — Oh my uncle, how 
ungrateful have I been ! — how wayward 
—oh, could I call back time^ how do- 
cile, how submissive would I be !'* 

" Be docile, be submissive now*'— 
said Frances — '^ a higher will, than even 
that of your kind benefactor, calls upon, 
you for submission." 

^^ I do, I do submit" — said the poor 
sufferer — " but le'ave me, Frances — cleave 
me. This spot is the whole of space 
that is allotted me : here all my duties;, 
all my affections centre.*' 

'' Let me intreat — " said Frances. 
" There is a dumb eloquence here," 
said Rhoda, throwing herself on the^ 
lifeless body, '* that makes all your 
pleadings vain — nothing but the grave 
shall divide this beloved object {rouimO«% 
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" My dearest Rhoda/^ said Frances, 
intercedingly. ^ 

'* Frances," returned she, " leave me. 
You see that I am calm— I do not 
weep ; but I am fixed — immoveable— 
here will I remain until all is gone ; then 
do with me as you will ; for then exist- 
ence will be passed from me !*' 

Frances, grieved and shocked, knew 
not what to reply. Resistance, at this 
moment, she saw, would be in vain ; and 
doubting her own powers how best to 
mollify the exasperated feelings of her 
.friend, she withdrew gently, and sought 
the counsel of her father. 

" And is it thus the child receives the 
chastisement of the parent ? Does the 
creature thus receive the fiat of its Crea- 
tor ?'* said Mr. Wyburg ; '' but she is new 
to grief, and was never trained to pa- 
tience. We must give way — better dis- 
positions will, I hope, await a calmer 
hour." 

Mr. Wyburg then agreed with Frances 
that 5he should remain at the cottage to 
watch over her friend, and to be at hand 



to seize everyfavourable moment when 
the voice of reason and religion might be 
heard with advantage, whilte he proceed- 
ed to give such orders, and to take such 
steps, as the present circumstances re- 
quired. 

But vain were the hopes entertained 
by the friends of Rboda, that the pa- 
roxysm of self-indulgence would be 
short. She remained insensible to the 
attentions of friendship, and deaf to the 
expostulations of good sense. Absorbed 
in her own feelings, she thought not of 
others ; and while she remained immov- 
ably fixed by the side of the bed, on 
which the dead body of her uncle wsii 
placed, without sleep, and nearly m\\\%^ 
out food, she regarded not the zppreh^^i^ 
sions of her friends— that her 4UpMilUu 
tion rnyst sink under such d^irUtffUJ^ 
and exertions ; nor would *}i^ i^iy^. ti>^ 
poor return for all ibisrir kif$4M^^ 'A 
showing that it wa% ^i^:K0^^A^^ v> U^^ 

** It is rov dotv to r^ota^ift Iwsr^/'' «». 'S 
she. — " And \i V 4^*%\k \% ^/r^^^^^^t^'^i^^^ 
who will tbcTe be kft v^ hf$M^ 'a^ • '' 

Pi 
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The streaming eye of Frances, the air 
of agony with which she averted her 
face from the cold enquiring eye with 
which these words were accompanied, 
might most touchingly have answered 
the question, had Rhoda been at liberty 
to have attended to any feelings but her 
own. 

Biit Rhoda saw alone the lifeless ob- 
ject before her. She heard but the voice 
of her own undisciplined affliction, 

" Poor mortal !*' said Mr, Wyburg. — 
" How ill art thou suited to the world of 
discipline on which thou art about tb 
enter !'^ 

At length the grave closed over the 
poor remains of all that Rhoda believed 
that the world contained for her, and she 
suffered herself to be led away in silence 
and despair to the hospitable vicarage, 
where every alleviation and every sym- 
pathy that foresight and affection could 
jirovide, awaited her. 
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CHAP. V. 



*• For her -words, they rob the Hybia bees, 
A nd leaye tbem boney less.'* 

Shdkspeare, 

It was not only fiom the offices of 
real friendship, that Khoda might have 
found that she was not quite a solitary 
being upon earth. 

Mr. Wyburg had made an immediate 
communication of the melancholy event 
which had taken place at the cottage^ to 
its relative inhabitants at *' the Hall/* 
The following note was in consequence 
sent from Lady Elizabeth to Miss Wy- 
burg : — 

** My dear Miss Wyburg, 
" My poor shattered nerves were too 
much discomposed by the shocking in- 
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telligence which your worthy father con- 
veyed to Sir William last night, to allow 
of my testifying the sincere share which 
I take in the family loss. 

'* Our friend that is gone was a most 
excellent creature. No doubt he had 
his oddities. Who has not? but I am 
sure that we shall none of us think of 
them any more ; and, for my own part, 
I freely forgive all the misrepresentation 
(I should be loth to call it by a harsher 
name), of which 1 have been so long the 
object. I understand that he has done 
nobly for poor Rhoda — given her all ! 
To be sure it was to be expected ; and 
at the same time secured her a residence 
with Mr. Strictland ; which shews that 
the old gentleman was not quite so ig- 
norant in the science of foresight as he 
would sometimes have persuaded us ; 
but I do not blame him for such atten- 
tion to the interests of Rhoda, when he 
had once taken up the whim of bringing 
Tier up as a lady — a very foolish step, cer- 
tainly ; bqt she was not to blame ; and I 
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am pleased to think that she will not 
suffer by so unaccountable a fancy, and 
that she will want for nothing. 

*' I do riot presume to offer my advice, 
as no doubt but that Mr. Wyburg will 
take no step without the direction of 
Mr. and Mrs. Strictland ; but mv dear 
Miss Wyburg will, I know, pardon me, 
if I hint, that until their pleasure is 
known, it would perhaps be best that 
nothing beyond mere decencies ishould 
be thought of with respect to dress. 

" Mrs. Strictland has the best taste of 
any body whom I know; and if she 
should order Rhoda to town, to join her 
immediately, I am sure that she would 
not like to have her come loaded with 
things, which it would be impossible that 
she should ever Wear; and if she deter- 
mine not to receive her at present, scarce- 
ly 'any thing will be necessary, and every 
thing ought to be done at the least ex- 
pense. I shall most readily, I am sure, 
contribute all in my power that it should 
be so, and shall therefore send my own 
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maid, when it may be convenient to you 
to see her, to execute any little orders 
that Rhoda may chuse to give; and I 
may as well just mention, that as I have 
had some new patterns from town not 
long ago, Rhoda need not be afraid of 
being made a fright; and there is no 
reason, because the materials are not 
very fine, that the form should not be 
good. Indeed, I have so simple a taste, 
that I always prefer fashion to finery. 

" Pray give my love to Rhoda. All 
reason for estrangement is now passed. 
I will call upon her very soon, and Sir 
William joins me in the hope, that Mrs. 
Strictland's sumnions will not be so ur- 
gent as to make it impossible for Rhoda 
to^pass one day, at least, at the Hall. 

ir William desifes to unite with 
me in best compliments to yourself and 
Mr. Wyburg ; and I am^ my dear Miss 
Wyburg, 

^' Very sincerely yours, 

"E. S." 

Miss Wyburg could decypher the po- 
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lite language of Lady Elizabeth too truly, 
to see any thing in this note that could 
contribute to the alleviation of Rhoda's 
sorrows. She therefore contented her- 
self with merely informing her friend, 
that Lady Elizabeth took an interest in 
her present circumstances, and that she 
would soon visit her. 

" Lady Elizabeth V said Rhoda,— ^ I 
do not know Lady Elizabeth.^ 

But it was now necessarv that she 
should know her. The funeral being 
over, and Rhoda established at the rieai^ 
age, Lady Elizabeth considered the iimv 
ment to be arrived, beyond which slie 
could not defer her visit to her nieee. 

Rhoda, however, continued still ai>^ 
sorbed in grief. She seemed not to see^ 
or hear those around her; or if com* 
pelled to attention^ the expression of her 
countenance was only changed from 
wretchedness to displeasure* 

*^ My dear Rboda,^ said Frances^ 
*^ Lady Elizabeth informs me that she 
will call upon yoa this erening* 
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". I shall not see Lady.Elizabeth," said 
Rhoda. 

" My dear Miss Strictland," said Mr. 
Wyburg, " you must see her/' , 

*' Must !" repeated Rhoda, bursting 
into an agony of tears. — " Oh, I knew 
that I had lost my all /" 

*' Miss Stfictland," said Mr. Ponsou- 
by, " cannot be expected to see Lady 
Elizabeth yet ; and surely it ought al- 
ways to be at her option/* 

Rhoda looked on Mr. Fonsonby with 
a complacency which her features had 
not before assumed ; then, overcome by 
the recollections, she burst again into 
tears, and sobbed aloud. 

Frances pressed her in her arms, and 
Mr. Ponsonby hung over her chair in 
agony. 

** I see/* said Mr. Wyburg, taking his 
seat by Rhoda, '* that you regard me as 
unkind; and the inconsiderate indul- 
gence of your younger friends will no 
doubt tend to confirm yau in this unjust 
opinion ; but the wqrd, which seemed so 
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harsh to your ears, was not used in any 
sense which ought to offend^you. Be 
assured that it was not designed as tLe 
tone of authority or controul. If I said 
that you must see Lady Elizabeth, I 
spoke the- word only as addressed to a 
rational being, who nriust be guided by 
the dictates of reason, or forego all claims 
to that distinction. Can you pretend 
thus to lament him whose aim in life was 
but to promote your happiness, and yet 
wilfully throw away all the means by 
which you might be happy ? Is it thus 
you fulfil his wishes ? Is it thus you do 
honour to his tutorship ? Will the irra^ 
tional, the passion-governed pupil, reflect 
dignity on the preceptor ? In the regions 
of peace and charity, will it add to bis 
happiness to see you the slave to a le* 
sentment which bis spiritual oatare now 
regards as the dross of bis earthly [>art ? 

Will '' 

" Enough, enoogb,'* said Rboda ; ** ( 
will see Lady Elizabeth. I will Ije r^ 
tional ; I will do honour to tb^ baiMl ttmi 
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trained me. Happy I can never be again^ 
but I will shew that I know how to en- 
dure misery. Let her come ; but let her 
not presume to name the man whom 
she never learnt to reverence/* 

Mr. Wyburg sighed ; but he quenched 
tKOt the smoking flax. 

Lady Elizabeth was admitted, and 
Rhoda thought herself a heroine, becatiae 
she received her with the common forms 
of civility; but she was cold, distant, 
almost haughty, grave, and uncommuni- 
cative, betraying no symptom of grief, as 
if fearful to awaken a sympathy, which 
she would have disained to accept. 

Lady Elizabeth was polite, smooth, 
protective. " Could you ever want my 
assistance or advice, with so inestimable 
a friend as Mrs Strietland will be, you 
know well that you may command my 
best powers. My affections towards you 
have been, I may say, always maternal — 
there were impediments — weU, we will 
think of them no more — we must see 
you at the Hall — Sir William must know 
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you — you have been misled, if you be- 
lieve that he has ever failed^in kiodness 
to you/' 

Rhoda trembled through all her framQ« 
The hand, which Lady £lizabeth had 
taken, was withdrawn, and the full heart 
was bursting from the lips, when a tor- 
rent of tears, that gushed from her eyesf, 
j^eserved her discretioD^ by reuderiBg 
her unable to speak. , 

The aunt and niece parted, without 
either having risen in the good opinion 
of the other, from their interview,- and 
with an equal disincUnation to 'meet 
again. 

" Well, Sir,'* said Rhoda, " are you 
satisfied with me ?*' 

" If yoii are satisfied with you irselfi 
my dear, I have nothing to say/* replied 
Mr. Wyburg. 

In fact, Rhoda was satisfied with her* 
self. In having yielded to seeing Lady 
Elizabeth, she thought that she had 
given a distinguished proof of self-com- 
mand ; and in the proud indignation 
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which she had indulged during the 
visit, she saw nothing but the dignity 
which she thought due to herself, and 
the vindication due. to the injuries com- 
mitted against the only object of her 
present affections. 

Mr. Wyburg saw all very differently. , 
'• Alas [''thought he, " how must thai; 
heart be torn and harrowed, before it caa 
. receive, or bring to perfection the seeds 
of virtue !" 

" How sincerely do I pity my poor 
Rhoda,** said Frances. 

" Yes, my dear,'* replied the fatbits 
** I pity Miss Strictland as sincerf^ly as 
you can do, but not exactly upon the 
same grounds ; not because she has not 
been able to suspend the laws of nature 
in her favour; not that at seventeea. 
she has lost a friend who had attained 
his eightieth year ; but that she has not 
been taught to submit, with meekness, 
to natural and inevitable evils." 

*' Such warmth of he^rt, such a glow 
of grateful remembrance," broke forth 
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Mr. Ponsonbv, " is so amiable, so attrac- 
tive, that surely, Sir, you roust consider 
Miss Strictknd not less aa object of 
admiration than of pity/' 

" Is it gratitude/* returned Mr. Wy- 
burg, calmly, " that would reverse the 
decree, which ha» at length given the re- 
ward due to a life of painful duty ? When 
Miss Strictland so often*repeats that she 
has lost her all, are her feelings warmed 
by a consideration for others, or herself?'* 

" Such reasoning," said Mr. Ponson- 
by, " would destroy every feeling of the 
human heart/' 

" No, Sir," returned Mr. Wyburg, *• it 
would only regulate them — and regulate 
them by rules which man, as a reason- 
able, a social, and a dependent being, is 
bound to observe. Miss Strictland has 
every good disposition ; but it depends 
solely upon the direction that will now 
be given them, whether she will be the 
instrument of happiness to herself and 
others, or the contrary. Hitherto her 
duties and her pleasures have been the 
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same ; for the future, they will probably 
be often widely different. The world, 
which she is about to enter, must be to 
all^ at her age, a school of experience; 
to her it will be the house of discipline: 
if she receive its chastisement with docii 
lity and meekness, she will be amiable 
and respected : if she refuse to be in^ 
structed, she will be neither one nor the 
other/^ 

Mr. Wyburg spoke with authority, and 
his daughter shrunk away to attend her 
domestic cares, while Mr. Ponsonby re- 
sumed his book. 
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CHAP. VI 



'' He is of churlish dispoiilioD, 

And little recks to find the waj to heav's. 

By doing deeds of hospitality.*'— 

S&akipemre. 

The discipline, of which Mr. Wy- 
burg had spoken, was in fact begun, and 
poor Rhoda feltall its harshness. 

In return to the communication which 
Mr. Wyburg had made to Mr. Strict- 
land of the death of his uncle, accom* 
panied by a request tobe informed of his 
wishes and designs respecting Rhoda 
be received the following letter. 

" Dear Sir, 
" 1 could scarcely reconcile it to my 
strict notions of what is due from every 
gentleman to veracity, if I were to ad- 
mit, in its full sense, the promise which 
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from your letter, I find my Jate uncle 
informed you that I had made, to pro- 
vide, at his death, for his niece. 

'* I certainly do recollect, some years 
ago, some conversation on this subject. 
— The poor old man had began to see the 
indiscretion he had been guilty of in 
taking the.charge of an orphan not worth 
a penny, when he was himself so totally 
unable to provide for her. A consci- 
ousness of his folly preyed upon his 
spirits, and he had then also strangely 
thrown himself out of the sphere of my 
father's benevolence. 

*' The poor old gentleman was un- 
happy — I could not bear to see him 
unhappy — and I do remember saying 
one day, when he was speaking on the 
subject till the tears ran down his fur- 
rowed cheeks, ' My dear Sir, make 
yourself easy, the girl shall not want a 
home while I can give her one/ — But 
how this can be construed into a pro- 
mise to provide for her, I am totally at 
a loss to comprehend — more especially 
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as I find tlwt e^ery thing which 11131^ 
uncle had to leave, is left to Rhodfl. To 
be sure it ^rs but (smftlt^UHd- oafinot • bft 
!rupposed to .he ^aiiy objdot to me; yM 
as a proof of rtiy poor wncle^s regard, Itpd 
as a gage- that he depended upon mf 
promise, it would bav>e'bee« gratifying; 
to have had that little paM th^xMigh' my 
hands to -Rhoda-s; for ultitfiately no 
doubt ft ought to be hers ; and in this 
case I should certainly hftve considered 
myself as obliged to )H*0vi)i^ for her, Ia 
the fuHest «ense ilt^bt wtot^d^.-^Now^ 
I am sure, my dear Sir, you will be 4>f 
my opinion that 1 csiii lie under no stich 
obligation. I should ^ot, > however, 
nicely scrutinize the poinit «4^ obligation; 
if it anyway eorrespoiHifd witJkprudence 
to fallow tfbe ioclinations of my hearth^ 
but to-you; mydearSk, :I may say, that 
i am not the o^uleDt ihau the world 
supposes me toi'be. i^erhaps yjou may 
have wKlerstood thatc.jthe:icSro,umstauc*^ 
of- htt^ing 910 child, limits ! niy interest iu 

the property ,: which I receii^ed wilh Mr^« 

TOL. I. E 
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Strictland, to the period of her natuml 
life; and it is no more than a respect due 
to the sooiety^ who have hitherto done 
me the honour to look upon me as an- 
equal, to take all the care in my power 
that there shall not come a time, when 

* « 

I shall fall below it. 

'^ Thus you see that I have little to 
sj^re from the present, and nothing. to 
alienate for the future. Howeveri you 
may be assured that I do not mean to be , 
worse than my word : I think you know 
me to be too much of a gentleman for 
that. . 

*• I will receive the girl into my 
house, and Mrs. Strictland desires me 
to assure you that she shall be happy to 
give her all the protection in her power. 
At present we are on the point of leaving 
town for our usual summer excursion. 
Where we shall go is at present very un- 
certain ; bi|t you shall hear from me 
when any th4ng is fixed. — Perhaps we 
may pay my . fatbeir and mother a visit 
before we settle in town again fof the 
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winter^ and if so, We can bring ul> Rhdda 
with us; but at |>re8ebt it -would be in* 
QOnvieniient to add another Kq <niT tra- 
velling party. Tbe kindness which you 
express towieurds Rhoda, and thefriend* 
ship which has always subsisted ber 
tween your^lf and my late unde, em- 
bolden me to suggest that the. most 
eligible plan for the present, : wHl be 
that Rhoda shall remain with you, for 
which, no doubt, she will make.' you 
every proper acknowl^giiient, as my 
uncle has enabled her to do; and we 
will settle some final plan for the futiife, 
when we have had a little time to' look 
about us, and consider what can best be 
. done. 

^' Pray give my love to Rhoda, and 
assure her that I shall always be happy 
to serve her to the best of my power« 

*^ I beg my best compliments to your 
family ; and I am, my dear Sir, 

^' With the greatest esteem^ 

" Yours, very truly, 
'* THOMAS STRICTLAND/' 

E 2 
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the ddtiM^ to wbi(^h the death ^f hf^ 
ok)flrim)d4iad csilied hiwi, ilad ftmnt!!'^ 
letter ctddr^sed tb himseff, tcHltattii* 
ing) tiot <5nly an earaest d|)«|^elit 't?> Ins 
kindnefet in behalf of Rhoda, 'b^tthcf iti- 
forai^tion upon which he t^Ki^oiiHided 
Me applicatioa to Mr. Strictbnd. tf(e^ 
hdd iiat actiumt^y attended to the Jfofk 
of the words; which had conveyed to Ifk 
mind a promise on that genftleftim^ 
pa#t to provide for his relation, but the 
kwowiedge of ^Ihe'destitute situation, 111 
v^hvch Rhoda wa« Idft, had naturally 
led him to the conclusion that nothing 
show Of ati entire provisioii coUld be 
designed by the engagement to receive 
htsr into kA^ bouse. 

:Gn the receij>t of a letter, which coii^ 
vinced him that the sameeonclusion'^Hnais 
not always drawn from the same premi- 
ses, he referred, with a feeling of impii* 
tient indignatfon^ to the authority, which 
it appeared he was supposed so far to 
have exceeded *—< yet after a second 
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perusal of. the necessary document, with 
all his critical abilities newly sharpened^ 
the original words seemed still to his 
apprehension to bear him out, in th^ 
interpretation which he had at first given 
them. They were as follows : 
^ /' In imploring the continued e^er^ 
tion of your friendship in favour of my 
poor Rhoda, I seek, to give her a wise 
counsellor, and a warning guide, ^ f 
guardian of her moral feelings, and aa 
instructor in her religious duties. ; f 
know, my good friend, that tq all this 
heavenly food you would most cheer- 
fully add the ' mammon of unrighteous^- 
ness,* but remember that yoa have ip 
not to give bejjond the wants of your 
own familv : — and you^ will not weU 
^'fulfil the demands that I have unoi^ 
you, if you give extension to the imr 
prudence of which I have been guilty, 
ypu know, however, as well as I do, 
ivhat you ought not to do in this case ; 
and I can the better trust to your integ;* 
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Kty, as I believe tbat yoii will have no 
temptation to infringe it. 

" My nephew, though of slow affec- 
tions towards others, and not wanting 
in attention to his own interest, is not, 
I think, without some warm blood in 
his veins; and this wa# opce ^t so 
briskly a flowing by a foolish fit of dis- 
tress, in which he witnessed me, that 
he gave me his word, Rhoda sfaoiaid 
feel iGio pecuniary wants when Iwa^tio 
more. "'':■! 

** We have frequently had feirtlider 
conversation on the same subject, atfd 
I have lately had the satisfaction .of 
icnowing that Mrs. Strictland has 
Explicitly consented to receive Rhoda 
into her house, whenever mine can no 
longer afford her a shelter, I need not 
add that, had I had an option, this 
would not have been the shelter which 
I should have chosen. It will dot, 
))0wever, be a disreputable one in the 
eye of the morld^ that golden image to 
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which we all bow ! It wiD 
Rhoda her rightfol stitioa in aocictj; i^ 
will give her a |dace in kor own fnuij z 
and although it wiU not render her in- 
dependent, she will 'depend only on 
those who ought to provide finr her* 

** My good friend, yon may percrive 
that all your lessons of wisdom are not 
quite thrownaway upon me. I am prac- 
tisiftg a little of tint moral chemistry, 
which you^^say produces the bairn of 
life— but I feel my process is imperfiect, 
for with all my labour I can extract so 
little good from the evil which oppresses 
me, that I am unable to pursue the sub- 
ject one word farther. 
'. '^ Ob, exert all your powers to make 
my poor Rhoda,'.a. more rational animal 
than you have ever been able to make me 1 

**. Wihen I am dead, write to my 
nephew, and claim in my name the ful- 
filment of the promise :. which he has 
made me- — ^nd, if possible, teach. the 
dear girl to bow to circumstances,, with* 
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out the: sacrifice of %he whole of her 
happiness." . •,: I 

Mr. Wylwirg's first impulse, on 
x^ciiD par ing^ tb^ letters of the uncle and 
jtbe Dbphetv, was to commumc^e tbut 
of the htm £p: Rboda, and at th^ saine 
tittke to make her ati Qffer of an afylum 
ia his owf^ house^ v 

Nor was^ it the interference of 
^e)f•intel^t that co«itiected; the feelings 
it was' a more ^s^tended « view (^i tihe 
case. ■ • ' 

Beyond a precarious shelter for l^ 
few years, he had nothing to give ; anc) ^ 
w^ere Rhoda to accept, as he doubted 
not but that she would, this temponu^j 
resource, the consequence must be, either 
finally to separate her from her family 
coanections, and with this, to lose all 
hopes of assistance and support from 
any of her relations, or if, in some future 
liour, she should be compelled to hav4 
recourse to tbem^ it must then be with 
fij[gravate(i repugQance on her partyjaqd 
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probably with jncieased disiaclination 
towards her on theirs. 

There was weight enough in these 
considerations to have determined Mr» 
Wyburg to conquer the disgust which 
Mr. Strictland's letter had excited ; but 
the views of this excellent macn wert 

r 

on no subject bounded by this ' visible 
diurnal sphere.' The accommodation of 
the perishing body was with him as 
dust upon the balance, in, comparison 
with the moral culture of the soul ^ £|p<) 
he could foresee that the incorpQFatfioq 
of Rhpda into her Ds^iqily, under what- 
ever mortificatiofi of.^ her piri^ei^ .^ 
tb waitings of Jier will^ wofild be^. |i>ere 

favourable to her moral .] cbaroct^l 

' ' ' .' • 

than the pk?/'P!6t:uatipn of tbe.ia^gry end 
resentful feelings, by >ylH^> ^he^^oulA 
be det^rnijned in thef rej^tion of tj^ir 
preseirtlinajM kindneps.^. ,., , ^ /,. - 
Such reflections determined. Mr* 
Wyburg to proceed ip the course 
which he had entered, and jjr^th.ef,^/;^;! 
endeavour ta sinopth^^tbe pat^,)ti^vii 

% 5 
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been appointed for Rhoda to tread, than 

« 

offer a hand to turn her from it. 

^' Rhoda must begin to see things as 
they are," said Mr. Wyburg. — " Hi- 
therto, alas ! she has viewed life through 
the false medium interposed between 
her and the realities of this mortal state, 
by ovcp-weaning affection and un- 
bounded indulgence ;*^but this can be 
iio longer — and perhaps it- is happy for 
her that it cannot.-— Our terror* and bur 
faults are often alike the offspring of 
imperfect vision.** 

** My dear Miss Strictland, I have a 
letter from your cousin.'* 

" Well, Sir !**— said Rhoda, her uiider 
lip quivering. 

** You had better read it, my deai^ :— • 
it will best explain its own meaning.'' 

Rhoda tbok the letter,' and read it 
with a calmness that surprised Mt 
Wyburg. 

"It is decisive/* said Rhoda,^ ^s she 
returned the paper. 

" Not quite so much as IcouldhaVe 
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wished"— returned Mr. Wybutg it 

would have been more Agreeable to you, 
I think, had Mr, Strictland been able to 
have named the time when he would 
have you join his family." ' 

" Siirely/' said fthoda, " youidd not 
believe that after havitfg read ih\^ Iclttfel^ 
I shall ever enter Mr. Strictland's 
doors?" ^ 

"Certainly I do believe it," returned 
Mr. Wyburg.— " Then, jSir, you know 
me little,'' said Rhttda. " I should have 
received his voluntary' protectibh witli 
reluctance— his grudging permission to 
reside under his- roof, I will never 
accept.'* 

** Have you considered the alterna- 
tive ?" said Mr. Wybiirg. 

" I have scarcely had time,''-f-r^- 
plied Rhoda. " I had understood from 
you. Sir," that the matter was arranged 
by ' ■ ^^- - ' ■— .' It was to a will that 
I never disobeyed, that I believed I 
had submitted ; but it appears that the 
will was never fully explained, or never 
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understood -^ that bo arrangement had 
beefir made. I am then at liberty to act 
for myself, and while I am so, I wU) 
Bijver become the inmate of Mr. Strict- 
land's house.*' 

. .*! ^Bead this," — said Mr. Wyburg, 
jpving to Rhoda the letter of the uncl^^ 
on which he had acted in his applica-« 
tion to Mr. Strictland. Rhoda obeyed. 
— " Oh my lost all !"— saidshe,clas(ping 
her hands together;—'' thou shall nf^t 
speak, in vain I — I will do more than 
thou reqqirest ! — I will bow to circum* 
stances; but it will be with the sacrifice 
of the whole of my happiness !" 

*' We cannot sacrifice the wJigle of 
our happiness,'* said Mr. Wybudcg, 
" when we obey the dictate^ of dyty 
and of reason.*' ; 

Rhoda probably heaifd . not : Mr, j^y^, 
burghs remark > §be . ceritainlf: in^6e j^ 
rej^y ,.to it.— She ajcose and, l^Ct^th^ 
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CHAP. VII. 



<« I do affect a sorrow, bat I hare it too.*' 



.1 

From this period the character of 
Rhoda appeared to her younger compst- 
nions to be whollj changed. — She became 
cold and silent, with e^en the afiectatioft 
of submission to all that occurred. — She 
gave no opinion, she expressed no wilL 
The slightest intimation of a frjsh from 
Mr. Wyburg, was sufficient to ckter^ 
mine her decision in the most thflin^ 
as in the most important mairer% — but 
she. gave him not her confideoce— sbe 
sought not his advice — she t^eiy»ed to 
consider herself only as a macfaiAe, 
which was to receive from his hand all 
its movements. 

^' How touching is this self^bandon* 
ment!'*— said Mr. Ponsonby to Fran- 
ces, one day in the hearing of Mr. Wy* 
burg — '^ Miss Strictland, in all her gaiety. 
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in all the glow o£ colouring, wbich once 
accompanied all that she did, was less 
interesting, less captivating to the hesurt 
and the imagination, than in these sad 
moments when her whole exi^nce 
seems to be boried in the grave ^f her 
uncle/' ' 

*' She is wholly changed!" — replied 
her sorrowing frrend.—" She has no heart 
for any of us, and I much fear that the 
duties and pleasures of life, are equally 
past for her." 

" MissStrictland,'* said Mr. Wybui^g, 
" is not changed. Her gaiety and her 
coldness were alike the indulgence of 
her own feelings uncontrouled by a refer- 
ence to those of others. The joys of life 
arenotpast for her^ nor, I trust, its duties ; 
but I fear that she will owe the know- 
ledge of the latter rather to the stern les- 
sons of adversity, than to the milder 
precepts of gfeneral benevolence." 

" Miss Strictland had a heart that 
overflowed with kindness and sympa-* 
thy;^' :SaiiJ Mr. Ponsonby— ** till this 
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fatal stroke, which seems to have cut 
her off from the source of eveiy social 
feeling." 

'' But she feels for herself/' said Mr. 
Wyburg. 

No, Sir!'* said Mr* PoosoDby, 

Miss Strictland's feeliBgs are still 
those of gratitude, of the warmest affec- 
tion ! — She thinks not of herKlf — she 
thinks only of what is gone for ever !— 
Oh, would she once recal her thoughts 
from the grave, how Messed would she 
make all around her !" 

^^ And would she n^i recal them,'' 
said Mr* Wybuig, '^ if she wished to 
make blessed sdl aronnd her?" 

'* She does bless aD aroood her," 
returned Mr. Ponsooby : ^' it is the first 
of blessings to look at her, and pity 
her." 

^^ Let us do more than pity ber/^ 

letumed Mr. Wyburg ; " let us teach 

her to take an interest in something 

beyond herself/' 

^^ Oh the felicity of being able to 




teach Misk Strictl^fDi} such a lesson V'^ 
exclaimed Mr* Poospijby* 

* 

Mr. Wyburg looked at hira, and tool| 
his resolution; but before tbis resolution, 
could take effect, Mr. Ponsonby ba^ 
assiduously followed up Mr. Wy^urg's 
injunction^, and Rhoda g^ve evident 
symptoo^s that all her affections wer^ 
not buried with ker uncle. 

When Mr^ Poi^senby spoke she lis"> 
tened. with complacency; the .flowe; 
which he gjave l|^r,.,was worn tlu'QugH 
the day, and it enlivened her sable j^- 
ments the next morningi until it was 
iroplaced by a more freshly gathered 
favourite. She su^l^ed^^im to read[ tq 
hereto J3}k tO: hpr, ^d; if sh^ did not yet 
condescend to speak to him of herself, 
she p^mitted him to perceive tbathi^ 
attentions offered her the most acceptor 
ble alleviation of her sorrows, - r 
jXhe gc^ifdiwarmth, that se^mecl tj^usjt^ 
have beenvcomnaunicate^ to thie he^rt 9)^ 
Rhoda, presently extended itself , ^9 a]|j 
arpundher* The afti^ctionaff jFr^noes 
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b^an again to rejoice in the ceafideoce 
of tier friend^ again to feel that she was 
dear to her ; and she felt her hope rerire 
that the pleasures and the duties of life, 
were not, at eighteen, passed for erer, 
jfrom her. whom she loYed. 

'^ Could 1 live alwajs with joa, mj 
dear Frances,^ would Rhoda sa^- — 
'* might I remain under the eye of your 
father, I might still be — not happy — no, 
that is impossible — but not wboUj 
wretched — not wholly worthless ! — And 
why should not this be? — Sly little 
pittance would in some degree indemnify 
him for the only part of his kindness 
that can be repaid^ and for the few ne- 
cessaries further that I should want, my 
own hand might supply the means of 
procuring them. — The world is nothing 
to me — I despise it, and all its gew|;aws 
— "-but most I despise the mean spirits 
that make the want of the possession of 
its riches, the measure of their kind- 

. *V Would not my father say/' te^ 
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turned Frances— •* that there was pndcj 
and not dignity in that thought ? — Vfe 
must take the world and human nature 
as we find them. I believe there are 
many good things in both ; and I think, 
Rhoda, there is no body better fitted to 
appreciate what is good in either than 
yourself." 

*^ AH that is good in the world, or hu- 
man nature/' replied Rhoda, fervently, ** I 
believe to be comprised within th^ if alls 
of this small, this hospitable mansioo^^ 

^' If you, my dear Rfaoda/'said Frab* 
ces, " who have scarcely ever looked 
beyond it, can find so much good in so 
harrow a compass, why should you 
suppose that in all the world besides 
there is no more to be found i'* 

*' I have looked beyond it to the 
Hall," said Rhoda, " I have looked at 
Grosvenor-^uare, — • and — what have I 
found?" 

" You have found," returned Fran- 
ces, '^ that relationship is not supposed 
to imply acquaintance ; you have found 
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that where your good qualities are un- 
known, you are iiot an object ofaffec« 
tion. — Is there any thing very surpris- 
ing, very revolting in this ? But though 
acquaintance is not acknowledged, nor 
affection professed, protection and kind- 
ness are offered." 

" I would not willingly accept either 
protection or kindness which is not 
grounded on affection," said Rhoda. 

^^ In this instance it was impossible 
tbat it should be so grounded," replied 
Frances—" but affection may be super- 
added ; and then, my dear Rhoda, the 
world will not appear to you such an 
arid waste, as you now e&teem it to 
be." 

" Do you suppose/' said Rhoda, 
'* that I can ever love Lady Elizabeth ; 
that I can ever desire she should love 
me ?" 

" It is not necessary to your happi* 
ness that you should love her m the sense 
in which you use the word," said Frances 
-^** but even between you aqd Lady 
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Elizabeth, there may be an exchange c( 
good will, and acts of obligation/' ; 

"I will not be obliged to Lady Elif 
zabeth," said Rboda« ; ^ 

" That will not be /ler fault,'* retufiHf? 
ed Frances, gently. *. : ;; • 

'^ No,'' replied Rhodas bursting intp 
tears—" I see that you think the fault, 
as the misery, will be all my own; and 
too truly it may be so !" 

Frances soothed her irritable friend 
in the best manner that she could;; •aivl 
Rhoda having exhausted herself with a 
violent fit of grief, for which she wofuld 
have found it difficult to have assigned 
an adequate cause, at length threw )fer 
arms around Frances, exclaiming, 

*' Forgive me, forgive me ! — I am the 
most wayward of creatures. — il must, I 
am sure, weary you all.; but I am de«- 
termined to have more command ovey 
myself. Yes, yes ; I will resign the 
whole of my happiness without a sigh-r- 
you shall see how cop tented, apd ho.w 
miserable I can be/* 
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" It is ntit\n nature to be <:bntented 
and miserable,** said Frances — ** but to 
see tife good as well as^ the evil of oiir 
lot, is'frt once our duty and our privi- 
leige, as d^|)feri<lanft and as rational beings 
-*^and this is all, my dear Rhoda, that 
is waiting to afford you such a compe* 
tent portion of hap|)inesi5, as would ena- 
ble you to look terwafd with hope and 
cheerfulness through life/* 

*• No,*^ said Rhoda : •' hope I h^y^ 
none; and where there is no hope, there 
can be no cheerfulness.** 

Rhoda was- perfectly sincere in be- 
lieving that she was miserabte for the 
reert; of her life. It is the common mis- - 
take of minds new to disappointment ; 
but she had also a self-complacency in 
supposing that there was a strength ill 
bfer own character, which would* enable 
her to prove the truth of her declaraftion, 
that her affections were buried in the 
grave of her uncle. — To distinguish her^ 
self from her fellow mortals was the chi- 
mera of feet mind— it was only by rfe- 
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peated. experience of the danger of such 
a guide, that she could become worthy 
of being loyed by them. . 

Every passing, day,. now., funusl^ 
proofs that it. was not by.the* inextifi* 
guishableness of sorrow that , Rhoda 
was to, prove herself superior to. the 
common order of mortals. . • t: j 

Mr. Wyburg had laid aside the Qtrict* 
ness of his moral precepts in cpnsiderar 
tion of her weakness. Frances, although 
always reasonable, was always gentle ; 
and Mr. Ponsonby pleased her still 
b,etter, by the warmth with which he 
sympathized in her feelings, without 
one attempt to correct them. Even the 
civilities of Sir William and Lady 
Elizabeth began to be no longer distaste- 
ful. Sir William was not without some 
of the softer parts of human nature, and 
Lady Elizabeth was perfectly weli 
bred. 

, Sir William shook Rhoda so kindly 
by the hand, and called her his pretty 
niece with so much good humour, while 
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Lady Elizabeth spoke so smoothly, and 
professed so much desire to give her 
pleasure, that Rhoda's self-love out-^ 
weighed her prepossessions, and her re* 
sentment gave way. 

" I have been unjust," said she; 
" I was not before known — how could 
I expect to be beloved ?'^ 
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** Smooth runs ihei;?ater ^here the brook, is. deepest" 

ihaktpeare. 

The little family at the vicarage 
seemed to be fast advancing to perffect 
serenity, and Rhoda bad begun to look 
for returning happiness from more than 
one source, when one morning, Fran- 
ces being busied, with her domestic 
cares, Rhoda had withdrawn to a little 
summer house in the garden, with her 
hook* 

She had scarcely, however, opened 
the volume, when a hurried step, which 
passed under the window, disturbed her 
attention ; and the sudden appearance of 
Mr, Ponsonby, in evident disorder of 
mind, put to flight all thoughts of 
study. 
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<^ I beg pardon," said be, << I «i*ll Mt 
to intrude — but yet I coa^i"— 

^ Come! come for what?" «aid 
Rhoda with ber usq 4 quicknti»s of 
feeling — " you are disturbed. — What is 
^mtss?*' 

'^ I {>ome to take leave of you,'' said 
Mr. Ponaonby. 

'' Then I am undone.^said Rhoda, 

" Dearest Rhodal " cried Mr. Ponaonby. 

^* If you leave me/* said Rhoda^ 
^ what will become of me ? — ^^Who but 
you can enter into all my feelings ?-N«ii 
Who will understand my every look but 
you ?— Who else will understand the 
t^nduring nature of my sorrows ?*' 

*^ I leave you with the kindest, the 
QEiost sympathetic »f iriwids/' said Mr. 
Ponsonby. ^' Alasi^ Ipf^ absence can 
make no ohasm in your life — but you 
shall supply to me the charm of being 
^ver near you !" 

" But why will you leave us?" asked 
Rhoda. 

*' My &ther . cialls me hw 
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hftstily calls me hence, and . leaves me 
no appeal fronfrhi^ will." 

" There is no faftiily misfortune?— 
no evil that threatens any belongltig^ to 
you ?'' — ^solicitously inquired Rhoda« 

" Not that I know of/* replied Mr. 
Ponsonby. ** As to my suspicions, my 
conjectures, it does not become me to 
speak of them.** 

*' To nie^ surely you may/' cried 
Rhoda. ^' Oh, how much sympathy do I 
owe you ! What a consolation would it 
be to my cold heart, if I could repay 
you!*' 

" You dprepay me — you more than 
repay me," cried Mr. Ponsonby, as he 
ventured tremblingly to touch the fair 
hand of Rhod^jPwMeh rested on the 
table before wH|li|.tiiey wefe standing. 

** Oh then lovely cause of my banish- 
ment! forgive the presumption of a 
father's fear ! Hope, I dare assure thee, 
, never mingled with my devotion.*' 

** Your father fears my influence with 
you !" said Rhoda,*- in a tone of seve- 
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rity : " do I understand you aright ?-— 
Go, Mr. PonsQnby, and tell this timijl 
father, that the poor, the dependant 
Rhoda, disdains alike his favours and hi3 
fear!" 

^Mnclude not me in your disdain/' 
exclaimed Mn Ponsonby. " Heayen is 
my witness, how guiltless I am of any 
thought that can offend you !'* 

"1 do believe it," said Rhoda. "My 
own heart assures me of it -^ but since 
friendship, disinterested as ours, cannot 
iescape suspicion, *^farewell ! — We do not 
meet again." 

" Stay,— I conjure you to stay,*' said 
Mr. Ponsonby; " and suffer me to 
disclose the whole of my heart to you.'* 

"No!'' said ^IMI||b'' where there 
must be no friendsWiJ^P^e ought to he 
no. confidence." 

. " Oh, we must be friends !" said Mr^ 
Ponsonby. " What arbitrary wJU shall 
interdict the feelings of the heart? — If 
your good wishes do not follow, mq 
through life, what will there, .be iaJiU 

F 2 
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that it can . {H^mise, worthy of an 
effort?*' 

'* I will not live the mercenary fear 
of any one/' said Rboda ; ^* and there* 
fore all intercourse between us must 
oea^e^ — but I shall not therefore foi^et 
all that I owe you/' 

** Talk not of obligation !*' aaid Mr. 
Ponsonby, impatiently. ** The hour of 
udependefnce may come— it wouJd the 
/dooner come^ if i tould hope that it 
%ouid not be indifferent to you.** 
' '* Nothing of good, that befalls yoo^ 
can be indifferent to rae," said Rhocla. 
^ « l^n let me thank you for that 
ll^rd," aaid Mr, Ponsonby, gently 
taking the hand of Rboda, when Mn 
Wyburg at ^^^9tlft0^^^^ appeared at 
the door of thd^wifter house. 

" Mr. Ponsonby/' said Mr. Wybsuf|f, 
'^ i^e li^rsefe are ready> smd I believe that 
yon hare no time to lo»e/' 

^ then, farowell,v said Rfeoda^ " and 
ta^e Aiy best wishes and warmest gra** 
titude with you/' 
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Mr. PoDSonby still held the precious 
hand of Rhoda between his, not daring, 
under the eye of Mr. Wyburg, to raise 
it to his lips, yet having no power over 
himself to resign it. 

" Will you not bid Miss Strictlaod 
farewell ?" said Mr. Wyburg. 

" Oh heavens !-^-this is too much!" 
said Mr. Ponsonby, and dropping the 
hand of Rhoda, he rushed out of the 
summer house. Mr. Wyburg followed 
him, and Rhoda in a few moments did 
the 6ame.--She encountered Mr. Wybuiij 
on his return from having seen Mr« 
Ponsonby <)epart -^ he would have 
passed her without speaking, as think^ 
ing that it was a moment when she might 
wish to be left to' 

She stopped him 
>^ 1 know not,*' said she, with, a look 
of disdain, '^ who has dared to add degra* 
dation to poverty; but if yoUf Sir, can 
guess who has informed the father of 
Mr. Poosonby» that aa iodigeot and 
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artful girl has endeavoured to make a 
property of his son, I shall be obliged to 
you to correct the information, and to 
apprize him, that Rhoda Strictland is 
the guardian of his son's honour, and 
that she will take care that it isf not the 
prey of the mercenary views of anyone/* 

Rhoda would have passed on. 

" I understand "your reproach, my 
dear Miss Strictland,*' said Mr, Wy- 
burg, stopping her. " I will reply to 
it. Whatever information Mr. PonSoh* 
by's father has received upon the sub- 
ject in question, he has received from me; 
and be assured that it was not against 
the effects of art I warned him, 
but the natural consequences of a 
warm and siiiillKBIe heart, hourly 
exposed to thwaifluence of more than 
common attractions. Nor did I give him 
this warning from any worldly balande 
between riches and merit. Mr. Ponsonby 
is riot rich, will not be rich.— He must 
owe competence and independence to 
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his own exertions; and I appealto the 
guardian, of his honour, ndt less I do 
believe than of his happiness, whether 
it comported with either, that he should 
(entertain and communicate hopes and 
wishes^ that probably could never be 
gratified ?'* 

" Forgive me, my dear Sir," said 
Rhoda ; " forgive my petulance — I see 
all your wisdom, all your goodness. If 
what you have done was necessary to 
the happiness of Mr. Ponsonby, no one 
can rejoice at it more heartily than I do, 
desolated as I shall be by his absence;—* 
but as to any farther care,'' added she, 
her cheek crimsoning as she spoke, 
*' it was needless. My affections are 
for ev?r dead." 

Mr. Wyburg smiUllS but Rhoda saw 
not the expression that the smile con- 
tained, — she was absorbed in her own 
thoughts. 

'^ I am glad," said she, as she turned 
into the house, *^ that Mr. Ponsonby if 
poor 
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" My dear Prances/* said she, etttering 
the room where her friend was busily 
employed. — ** We have lost Mr. Pon- 
sdDby.-ob, how we shall miss him r 

" We shall indeed !*' said Frances, ii^ 
a tone of voice that made Rhoda lodL 
at her.—. 

" How now, Frances ! — have yoii' a 
cold?' 

** No/' returned Frances, and pufi 
sued her employment. '^ '' 

Rhoda fell into a second reverid. * 

"Of wliose attractions/* said she td 
herself, *' was Mr. Wyburg afraid ?" 

This was a question, which with 
her sad cold heart, it might have beeA 
supposed that^ Rhoda would hBv6 
wished to havc^ had answered, in the 
Way the least flalN^ririg to her vanity— 
but did she so wish ? 

Perhaps this was what she scarcely 
knew herself. The doubt, however^ 
made her watch Frances through the 
whole day with more than usual atten^ 
tion ; and her heart was more at eese^ 
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when at. the close of it, she cdme to the 
conclusion, that Frances was too much 
alive to the wishes and wants of all 
around her, to be thinking of any of 
her own. 

" You and I, Frances/* said shet 
as they were taking their evening 
walk, " nea>ly resemble one another ia 
one particular, in which perhaps we are 
unlike all the rest of our sex: we roajf 
bid defiance to the power of love-'-but^ 
alas! 1 owe my insensibility to mis- 
fortune, you derive yours from reason.** 

A faint blush, that passed over the 
cheek of Frances, n^ade her more in^ 
teresting to the eye of Rhoda, than she 
had ever appeared before. 

'^ ^ Let not him who putteth on hii 
armour boast bimself^fp he who taketb 
it off/ *' returned Frances, with a smile4 
^^ The brave man does not talk of his 
courage." , . 

" Mine was only a simple observation,? 
replied Rhoda. ^^ Alas ! I have no cause 
to boast I I am but the creature of my 

F 6 
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feelings— I am what they make mei^-but 
you, Frances*' — ■ 

" Pray let us not talk of ourselves,** 
said Frances. ^' I am persuaded that it 
is the subject we know least a^ut* 
Let us rather see what is doing at the 
Hall — you have not been there I scarcely 
know when." n 

•'" Lady Elizabeth will so reproach 
me!" said Rhoda. "She will say do 
much !" 

" And feel so little V said Frances. 

" Perhaps so," replied Rhoda. " Sh£ 
certainly does not feel for every body ; 
but I cannot think that Lady Elizabeth 
is without feeling." 

And with Rhoda's present standard 
for the good qualities of her acquaint- 
ance, it was nd|t surprising that she 
should think so. 

Her mind was in that morbid state 
which seeks rather the anodyne of 
flattery, than the tonic of truth. 

She imputed the peculiar gracious^-* 
ttess of Lady Elizabeth towards berseli> 
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to her own powers of pleasing ; and 
when she failed in obligingness to others, 
she was more inclined to impute the 
failure to the want of merit in the per- 
son neglected, than to any imperfection 
in Lady Elizabeth, — Rhoda had yet 
to* learn, that in judging of the good 
qualities of our acquaintance, we ought 
to form our estimate from their conduct 
to others, rather than from that which 
they hold towards ourselves. 
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** Good sentehcef, and well prdnoa^c^.-^ 
Thej ivanM be better^ if wdi fbilowed;**^ . . M 

Xady Elizabeth wad this evetiin^ 
Imore than usually coneilifttiirg. 

" This is so kind ! — this is so flatter- 
ing!'* said she, as the two young ladies 
walked into the room — " and keeps one 
in such good humour with one's self, at 
my age, and Sir William's, to be sought 
by such young people^ JMLy dear Rhoda 
—Miss Wyburg — I cannot tell you how 
much we are obliged. Where is Sir 
William ? He must not lose a moment of 
your company." 

Sir William came in with a parcelof 
letters in his hand. 

" So, my pretty Rhoda, how^do you 
do ? I have good^news for you.— My son 
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and Mrs. Strictland are coming almost 
immediately/* said he, addressing him* 
self to Lady Elizabeth ; ** and I dare 
say, that they mean to take Rhoda 
away with them." 

"I should very much doubt that," said 
Lady Elizabeth. '' It cannot be expected 
that they should have room for her on 
their tour— but what makes them come 
so soon ? I am sure, I did not expect 
them this month/' 

*'Oh, I don't know,*' said Sir W\U 
liam, carelessly. *' I told them that we 
should always be glad to see them when 
it best suited their convenience, arid I 
dare say, they thought most of that/' 

**I dare say they did,'* said Lady 
Elizabeth, in an under voice, — ^ then 
correcting herself — -^^ Oh, to' be sure, 
Sir William ; I am very glad they should 
dc^so. All I wish is^ to be able tb make 
their vi^it here a^-pli^asaht as 'possible, 
and I fear the smell of paint will scarcely 
be gcfne, if they come so soon ; and I 
bad hoped to have got the ^iie longtit 
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for Mrs. Strictland's dressing-room. — 
Poor thing !r<*8he has such bad head** 
aches^ that she spends half her tioie in 
her own apartment, and I wish nothing 
so much as to make her quite comfort'* 
able/' 

Kboda heard all this, and repeated to 
herself, ^' she will say so'ichich, and feel 
so little.'* 

" But, Rhoda/' said Sir William, 
" you look grave. — I thought that your 
little heart would have beat with the 
prospect of the gay world, which you 
are about to enter/' 

" My heart can never beat with plea<- 
sure at the thoughts of leaving my ear* 
Itest, my dearest friends,'' said Rhoda» 
laying her band upon that of Frances. 

" Well, now, that is so amiable I" 
said the sentimental Lady Elizabeth. 
"Miss Wyburg, I am sure, that ypu 
must feel the valu^ of auch a frieod." 

," /feel the value of such a friend.** 
rqjoined Rhoda, warmly. ^^ The advaja*- 
tage is all pa my side/' 
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" Well, but Sir William/' said Lady 
Elizabeth ; " when do our dear friends 
come ^ It is so sweet of Mrs. Strictladn 
to come and vegetate at this dull place— 
I am^ure'we areeternally obliged to her." 

*' Oh, they may come any time— to- 
night — to-morrow — the next day — they 
don't like to be tied to a moment, lest 
any thing should come in their way that 
they like better. They say we must not 
expect them till we see them." 

^^ How is that possible ?" said Lady 
Elizabeth, sharply ; then modulating her 
voice to the true well-bred pitch—' 

" To be sure, people, who live in the 
world, and are so sought, cannot be 
masters of their time — and th^y know 
that we don't mind such things — and 
we are always ready. — Only really I 
must go and give orders for the cJiaue 
longue ; for I dare say poor Mrs. Strict- 
land will have one of her head-acbes 
with travelling.— Good night. Miss Wy> 
t>urg— good night, Rhgda— you shafl 
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not fail to know in time what you are 
to do." 

" What 1 had be$t do/' said Rhoda, 
the first motnent that she was alone 
with Frances, " would be to run away 
from all these people ; and I am very 
much inclined to do so. How could I 
believe for an instant that Lady £lJ2a* 
beth had a heart!'* 

Frances sighed. 

** Would it be the best to run away V* 
Baid she. Then after a moment's pause. 
-:-" Come," added she, " let us not 
frighten ourselves— this dreaded future 
may not be half so terrific as the picture 
of it.'* • - 

^Mt can scarcely be more so,"^aaid 
Rhoda. " Already you hear that I am a 
burthen — already I am considered but 
as another domestic, who is to hold her^ 
self in readiness to obey the orderji^ 
which she is to receive ; and this, evea 
-the weU-bred Lady Elisabeth eaa let 
me understand/' 
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" Good breeding is a form,*' said 
Frances ; " good humour is a quality^ 
We have no reason to wonder if the one 
changes with the occasion, or that 'the 
other is the same on' all occasions/^ 

" My dear sententious friend !" said 
Ilhoda. " I wish I may be able to recol- 
lect some of your fine sayings when I 
shall most need them." 

'* You will have no call for any body*i 
wisdom but yotir owh/* returned Fran- 
ces, ** if you will resolve never to speak 
till you have thought." 

** That's like telling a man that h€ 
would be brave, if he bad courage," 
said Rhoda, laughing. >^ I lack wisdom, 
because I cannot think : lean only feel/' 

^^ You can think |f you please," said 
Frances* 

** And what if I do think — when 
from henceforth I am to be a machine 
in the bands of others F' 

" Far from it,*' replied Frances. ** Can 
any situation call more for reasonings 
or self<K>ntroilr than that upoo 




you are about to enter? You must pay 
the passive duty of a child, without 
feelingthe aifectioas of one; you must 
shew respect, when perhaps it will be 
impossible to feel reverence; you must 
yield your will, while you ought to 
keep your opinions ; you——" 

^^ Hold, hold,"' interrupted Rhoda : 
*^ if you detail any more such duties, 
I shall certainly hang myself.'^ 

'^ I may be mistaken,'' said France. 
^' I know little of Mr. and Mrs. Strict- 
land, and still less of what is called the 
world. All may be very different from 
what I suppose it to be.'' 

** Oh," said Rhoda, with a deep 
drawn sigh, ** I have had this world 
depicted to me before, and with fea- 
tures so ugly, that I think it impos- 
sible I should not hate it. — Yet I 
was told that I should love it ! — love it 
even for itself. — How, my dear Frances, 
can this be possible ?" 

" I know not," said Frances. " The 
world that we inhabit I love — and I 
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know why I love it. — The signs of uni- 
versal love ^re on every side of us. 
Look around you. — Is there a single 
object but what is fornied to inspire 
affection ? TJiose majestic trees — the 
undulating verdure of those fields — that 
luxuriant harvest ; do they not all speak 
the benevolence and the divinity of the 
Lord that made them ? — The breeze is 
loaded with perfume — the branches 
with harmony— the voice of joy and 
thankfulness is around us ; and shall we 
not love, rejoice^ and be grateful ? — But 
howl should love a world made up of 
brick and stone — of dust and dissonancy 
— of contention and repining, I cannot 
tell.** 

*' And is that, think you," said Rho- 
da, " the world to which 1 am going?" 

'* I hope not," said Frances ; ** but I 
shall be anxious to know whj^t your 
world really is, and what are its charinB, 
by which so many people, wiser and 
better than ourselves, are captivated.'* 
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" At any rate, there is no fear that I 
shall love it too well/' said Rhoda* 

It was not long before Rhoda bad a 
glimpse into this same world, the sub- 
ject to her young mind of so much hope 
and fear. 

The next morning the gossip of the 
household informed Rhoda of the arrir^ 
val of Mr. and Mrs« Strictland at the 
Hall, in the middle of the night, as the 
rustic reckonings of time called it — rbut 
according to Lady Elizabeth's phraser 
" at a late hour on Tuesday evening." 

From the moment that Rhoda received 
this intelligence, she remained in a state 
of such nervous irritation, as deprived her 
of the power of employing herself fol^ 

two .seconds together. Every sound 

made her start — every person, who ap*> 
proached the house, she mistook for a 
messenger from the Hall ; and whea the 
day passed without her receiving any 
notice from thence, she was sure that 
Mr. and Mrs. Strictland could not be 
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arrived. It was impossible, if they were, 
that she should not have heard something 
from them* 

The' servants were questioned ~they 
maintained the correctness of their in- 
formation, and addedsucti circumstances 
as left no possibility of doubt.— Rhoda's 
proud heart swelled, and her cheek 
glowed — ^but she disdained t6 speak. 
Her kind friends would not observe lier 
emotion ; and Mr; Wyburg, laying aside 
Jiis usual solitary study, took up a book 
of more generatl amusement, and read 
ak)ud> 

Khoda^s spirits were hotbed, al>d 
wben she bade him good night, she said, 
^^ I dare say Mrs. Strictland was too iH 
to see any body to-day; I ahall hear 
Mmethiftg to-morrow.'^ 

♦* Probafely,'* rety rned Mr. Wyburg. . 

B«it to^-morfow, and the next day,^nd 
the next csme, and Rhoda heard no^ 
thing. 

Rhoda latigbed nervously when with 
her frieodsrHUid cried bitterly wfaea 
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she was alone, and on the evening of the 
fourth dav, declared that she felt herself 
once again an independent bSing. 

"After this usage," said she, " I can 
be under no obligation to do the thing 
in the world the ofiost re[iugnant to my 
feelings. — No, dear saint ! — I would have 
obeyed thee, had it been possible — but 
well I know, thou wouldst not have thy 
Rhoda degrade herself/' 

•* Is it degradation,'* said Mr. Wy* 
burg, *' to attend the will of those, on 
whom it is our duty to depend ?" 

<* I owe no duty to Mr. and Mrs. 
Strictland,'* said llhoda. 

'' Are they not the appointed dele- 
gates of him, who had a right to all your 
duty ?•' said Mr. Wyburg. 

** But duties so exacted ! — a will so 
indolently manifested I" — said Rhoda. 

" Are diflScult to perform — is painful 
to submit to ; — but it is not therefore 
less right, nor, of consequence, less ne- 
cessary to do . so," returned Mr.. Wy- 
hurg* ' . 
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'* And would you^ iodeed, Sir, after 
such treatment, have me to acpept fa- 
vours from Mr. and Mrs. Strictland ? 
Would you have aie peady to move or 
stop, at their f imperious nrod V* said 
Rhoda. 

"These are lofty words, my dear," 
returned Mr. Wyburg ; " but let us re- 
duce them to a little <^omnu>n sense and 
matter of fact.-^That you are not treated 
with aU the considel*ation and attention 
which affect ion, ''or perhaps good nature 
would dictate, I am ready to 9II0W — bat 
it is npt the n^^ct of friends, air even 
Df acquaintance erf 'which you have . to 
complain. — A promise of • protection 
from some of your nearest, relatives «has 
been given you— -you have reason to 
believe that it will be performed--* the 
tTtixi^ was not stipulated for, norasc^r- 
tainiKi*-*«We^^ cannot, therefore, ground 
complaint upon a form merely, although 
it may not be that which we like — but 
even if we bad *44gbt to do soi it would 
be difficult, at present, to say to- i^hat 
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vfe object — for« in truth, nothing' has 
been done." 

^^ Is neglect nothing?" said Rhodau 

^' Nothing to the |>urfK)«e ofour aigti- 
inent,'" returned Mr* Wy burg;" because 
we neither know from whence it springs^ 
ttor how it will end. — We, ought to 
permit those, who hare a right to be the 
first movers, to move as they plcme; 
land not to take offence, before we know 
that the movement will bsr ofienAive/' 

'' Oh, Sir,'' said Rhoda, '' all this is 
vety wise/' 

^' And: very unfeeling, perhaps you 
think," said Mr. Wyburg; ". but is it 
itnkind tq shew you the truths when tbe 
truth tsle&s painful than error ?*' 

** Nothing can be more painful than the 
truth,'Vi^id Rhoda, '' if the truth is to 
compel vie to beccime nn inmate of «Ey 
house, of which Mr. Strictkmd is thff 
master." 

** I hope that you will soon hare 
cause yto think i^b/vwWx' raid Mc 
Wybufg- , ..., *^ ... 



^utthis, Rhod» was confident in her 
own mind, would never be the case. 

** Ah/' said she, when she was alone 
with Frances^: ** 1 really believe that 
dear father of yours thinks^ that he 
couldaUay the raging wavasof the ocean 
by the voice of reason •^** 

*' If any human reason CQuid do so,'* 
replied Frances, wit|b the enthusiasm of 
affection, *' his Cojost^O; it/', 

'' Yet .1 am pj^rsuaded/' said Rhoda, 
** that with all hi^..f;ermonizi;ig, and pal- 
liatives, he will .^on see the. business 
so exactly in the. saqne light that I do, 
that he will himself counsel me to. have 
done with my cold-hearted relations, 
and trust. only to myself fpr support: 

-ft 

and after all,** added she, " is there not 
nopre happiness, more (jignity, in the 
scanty meal and coarse covering which 
we owe to our own industry, than in the 
dainties and the delicacy of ornament, 
which we derive frona the bounty, per- 
haps the grudging bounty, of another?** 
" The grudging bounty is indeed a 

VOL. !• G 
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bitter pill/' said FraocM. ^* But the 
bounty of benevolence, wbich it i& the 
purest pleasure, and the highest dis- 
tinction to besiowj it can never be degra- 
dation to receive V* 

" The bounty of benevolence," eatd 
Rboda, ^^ I and in no danger of being 
offered ; and the grudging bounty of 
selfish pride I never will accept. ' The 
degradation shall fell where it ou^ht to 
do : not on the member of the femily 
who gets honest bread by honest in- 
dustry^ but on such as force her thoa to 
vindicate her own character — and you 
will see, Frances, that your father will 
come over to my opinion.** 

A change there certainly was som^ 
where; whether in the opinions of Mr. 
Wyburg, or of Rhoda, a little time will 
shew. 
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»** Co her bestowed 



Too much of ornaoieat I in oju.t ward show 
Elaborate^ of 'mward le^ exact." 

Hhoda's heroics were not put tq the 
test quite so soon as s.lie e:$pected. The 
next niornipg brought her the foUowing 
letter from Laclv Elizabeth : 

" It would be too flattering to our 
self-love^ my dear Rhoda, to believe 
that the impatience which has been felt 
by your .friends at Strictland Hall, to 
have you amongst them, has been 
shared by you. It would be an affront 
at once to your acuteness and your 
feelings, to make any apology for having 
suffered the few days thai have elapsed 
since the arrival of Mrs. Strictland, to 
pass without our sending to you^ I ani 

a 3 
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sure that you anticipate alt I can 
have' to say upon that point. I have 
only to refer you to your own heart, for 
the conviction that we could not thus 
have deprived ourselves of the pleasures 
of your society, but from the existing 
circumstances under which we have 
been placed ; and which it was quite 
impossible to controul. The plain 
matter of fact is, that poor Mrs. Strict- 
land, as I foretold, was so deranged by 
her journey, that she literally kept her 
room during the two first days ; and 
even I did not approach her but on 
tiptoe, scarcely daring to speak, unless 
in a whisper; and going to her merely 
that I might have ocular demonstration 
that she had every accommodation 
which we could afford her. 

" When she did creep out amongst 
us, she really would not consent that 
you should see her * so poor a creature * 
— as she called it — although I do ac- 
knowledge that this did appear to me 
to be an unnecessary scruple; for shd 
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must charm at all times, and in all cir- 
cumstances — but there was no contend- 
ing with the delicacy of her modesty, . 

** Yesterday, most unfortunately — 
but the thing had been fixed the very 
day after Mr. and Mrs. Strictland.came, 
and when I had not an idea that poor 
Mrs. Strictland was so very much indis* 
posed; — yesterday, I say, unfortunately 
we had a hundred people dined with 
us; and I need not say to my dear 
Rhoda, how mortifying and distressing 
it would have been to our feelings to 
have had her with us at a time when 
we could not have given her our whole 
attention. But all this contre tenips, I 
hope, is no>Y quite passed, and we shall 
be able a little to attend to our own 
wishes. 

'' Come to us then, my dear, to-day, 
as soon after you receive this as you 
possibly can, and stay with us till the 
last moment. The carriage shall take you 
home in the evening, so that you need 
not fear the lateness of the hour. I 
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press this the rather, as I much feartliat 
vre ishall lose our dear guests to^'ttiofroW; 
or next ddy at farthest.— This Idvely 
weather daakes them impatiedt to <^6n- 
tinue their tour, which we camiot blattfe 
them for ; And w6 have the leM tefaMft 
to complain, as they most kindly prt>^ 
mise to make out their Visit ob tfieir 
teturn.— It is then, I beti^Ve, that tMy 
purpose to take ydu tip on their feliiiti 
^to town — but I only metitibn this «il 

fmmmt, m I do not py6§unM te inters 
fere iti any of th^ir arrangements, bein^ 
quite sure that all, which ihey dO, witt 
be the kindest ahd the best. * 

^^ It ttiust be confessed that Mrs. 
Strictland gives a very progiiatit pro&f 
ofthiSi in so absolutely insisting upotl 
being introduced to you now— Which, 
considering the delicacy of her health, 
and the little leisure that she fai&s ^t 
this moment, ptobably would not have 
appeared so indispensable a ceremony 
to* any one of less delicate feelings,— 
seeing that yon are to meet ag^in $0 



soon, and are in future to be so muc,^ 
together — but she says, she musjt 
know you that she may begin to lov^ 
you.— How amiable ! — Pray, my dear, 
oblige me so for, as to ivear that 
beautiful hat which you had on the 
other night — you never looked more to 
your advantage.— -I wish you to make a 
favourable impression ; and you know^ 
my love, that the first blow is half the 
battle J 

<< With most afibctionate comply- 
nents to Mr. and Miss Wyburg, I am^ 
my dear Rhoda's ever attached, 

Rhoda perused this ^< grain of wbeaC 
in a bushel of chaff/' with A mingled 
feeling that she was unable to define*— 
It certainly was not that of the grati tade 
which the expreuian of so much kiiKW 
ness seemed to demand, nor yet the r#» 
sentment; which a conviction of \t$ 
duplicity might have justified* She 
was willing to credit the wonders that 
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her own merit had wrotighf, and whii;h 
it might still produce ; but she was con^- 
scious of mortification, when she found 
that she was to shafe the triuitiph with 
her hat ! — Of Mrs. Strictland she was 
\inable to form any precise idea^-^sfae 
could see no consonancy between the 
imbecile selfishness which made her 
exclude herself from her family for two 
days on account of a head-ache^ and the 
warmth of feeling which demanded a 
Tiew object for affection; between the 
protracted time and limited period to 
which her own visit had been confined^ 
andthel*esolute determination to see her. 

" Did you ever see Mrs. Strictland ?** 
said Rhoda to Frances. ^' Do you 
know the kind of person that she is ?" 

"I have never seen her/' said Frances ; 
** for you know that it is only people of 
the first distinction in the neighbourhood 
who are admitted at the Hall^ wheB 
Mrs. Strictland is there — and she never 
comes to church ; — but I have heard my 
fether say, that when first she was inai^ 
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ried to^Mr. Strictland, she was a very 
lovely woman — much admired, and very 
sensible to admiration. — The time few 
this must be a little passed. — All I hear 
of her at present is, that she is very ner- 
vous, and very delicate :— that the hav* 
ing no children is a very great morti- 
fication to h^, and if possible, still more 
to Mr. Strictlaiid, as most of the pro- 
perty that she brought him, if there be 
no child, goes from him at Mrs. Strict- 
land's death. — This makes him rapacious 
of all he can seize and appropriate 
to his own use, during her life : — and 
jience disputes arise between them, as 
she would spend and he would accumu- 
late. Lady Elizabeth is supposed to 
pour oil upon the waves as much as 
she can : perhaps from the christian 
principle of promoting peace; but not 
without suspicion of acting from less 
pure motives. At any rate she wishes 
to keep well with her daughter-in-law, 
whom she considers as the only re- 
maining link between herself and the 
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world of fashion, from wliich sb^ hat 
been so long banished, and which still 
lnakes,in her estimation, the only world 
worth living for — besides which, Mrs. 
Strictland sometimes furnishes her with 
a specimen of some new mode, in the 
shape of a cap or hat, which is alwajs 
worn with peculiar triumph, as the pre^ 
sent of that ' dear daughter, who has 
always so kindly appreciated the tenderi- 
ness which she feels for her/ " 

*' Surely this work! of fashion must 
bave some strong attractions,*' said 
Rhoda, thoughtfully. ^' I wonder ia 
what they consist ?** 

•' You will soon see,'* returned Fran* 
ces. 

^' Not soon,'* returned Hbpda; and 
the hint that I shall not, is the only 
pleasant trait in this unintelligible letter. 
—It seems, however, that I muMt take 
«p my. abode in Mr. Str^ctland's family ; 
for with so much expressed kindness, 
upon what pretence could I refuse to 
do so ? To-day will, however, decide 
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the matter; fdr I do Assure you, let 
your father say what he will, I «baU 
prefer any situation to being trampled 
upon/' 

'^ My dearest Rhoda/' said Frances-^ 
'^ you forget a certain precept — a certain 
prescribed impartiality between the left 
and the right cheek/' 

" Pshaw !'* ^id Rhoda. " A prover- 
bial way of speaking: it could nerer bt 
meant to be taken literally/' 

'* It must have some meaning, how* 
ever/' said Frances ; *' and at the lowest 
will probably exclude the ; rejection of 
any situation which duty points out to 
us, fyom the motive of not being ' tram^ 
pled on/'' 

'^' I am sure that we owe ourselves a 
proper pride/' said Rhoda. 

" Pride is a vice," replied Frances, 
*' and we can never owe a vice to any 
creditor whom we should wish to pay/' 

'^ In what then consists the dignity 
of human nature?'' said Rhoda. 
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"In virtue/' returned Frances ; ** and 
it 18 your virtue just now, to pot on ^otir 
heauiiful hat, and prepare for your 
visit." 

Rhoda followed the advice of her 
friend, and endeavoured to give her 
auxiliary all the advantage that she 
could^ by a careful attention to every 
other part of her dress ; being willing, 
how little soever she confessed it^ even 
to herself, to make the first blow dect' 
sive. 

Her heart beat with all the flutter of 
apprehensf6n and doubt, when she 
entered the drawing-^room at Strict- 
land Hall. But the apprehension, the 
doubt, lasted only for a moment. Lady 
Elizabeth received her with a more than 
usual flow of kindness, and instantly 
introducing her to Mrs. Strictland — 

" See here, our lovely relation,'* said 
she. ** I can hardly expect, now you 
do see her, that you will forgive me for 
having withheld her so long from your 
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sight, though those poor eyes were scf 
closed with the head«ach, that they 
could scarcely have looked upon her/* 

*' Miss Strictland will, I am sure, do 
herself the justice to believe," said Mrs. 
Strictland, ^' that nothing but the most 
imperious necessity could have com- 
pelled me to have delayed for a moment 
the honour of her acquaintance; and I 
presume to hope, from her goodnature, as 
full an indemnification formy past morti- 
fication as she can possibly afford me/' 

Rhoda stood confounded by a flow 
of words which bewildered her. under- 
standing, and a politeness and respect 
so little anticipated. — But the conse- 
quence, which she seemed to derive from 
a reception so highly flattering, imparted 
a feeling of more than usual cour^ige, and 
enabled her to reply^ with an ease and 
politeness which perfectly corresponded 
with the impression, that the elegance 
and beauty of her person had already 
made on Mrs. Strictland. 

Mrs. Strictland retained as 
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beauty as had, perhaps, ever escaped the 
ravages of five and forty years ; and tbis 
beauty was adorned by dress of tbe most 
delicate texture, and of a form dictated 
by the best taste. There was no youtb- 
fu) display that provoked an insidious 
comparison between the past and tbe 
present: — no ostentatious ornaments 
that might be supposed to attempt to 
supply, by splendor, what was lost to 
beauty. — All was simple, apparently un- 
studied and unthought of. The charms 
that were still revealed, won every be- 
holder to wish that more h^d been 
exposed ; and the indifference, with 
which they seemed to be regarded by 
the possessor, gave them a higher value 
in the estimation of every other person. 

Rhoda thought that she had never 
seen any one at any age so charming ; 
and to be thus lovely at five and forty, 
she considered as little less than a mi- 
racle. 

The manners of Mrs. Strictland coqji^ 
pleated the conquest that her beauty 
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had begun ; and Rboda had not been 
an hour in Mrs. Strictiand'a company^ 
before she was ready to quarrel with 
herself for all the proud and resentful 
thoughts, which she had been so di Ur- 
gently cultivating for four days before. 

" Was this a creature to fear ? — Was 
Mrs. Strictland capable of one unkiod 
thouglit ?-— rCould she trample upon a 
dependant? — Could she fail in the softest-^ 
kindest sympathy ?—*ImpossibIe !"' 

Rhoda absolutely hated herself for 
ever having suffered such an idea to 
enter her mind. 

The hours seemed to be winded.; and 
Rhoda was so charmed with her new 
friend, that she started with surprise and 
regret, when, at eleven o'clock at night, 
the carriage which was to convey her 
home, was announced. 

" Is it possible ?" — said Rhoda, " is 
it so late ?" 

" How ^obliging is this regret,*' s.9Jd 
Mrs. Strictland, *' and. how sincerely do 
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I participate in it ! — ^But, my dear young 
friend, we part only for a few weeks.*^ 
I am sure that I have your compassion 
for the unfortunate impediments that 
oblige me to deprive myself of your 
company in our tour. But time's flight is 
swift. If possible, 1 shall return this way 
to town^ and we shall then travel there 
together ; but if this cannot be, I shall 
take care that your journey is made with 
every accommodation, and before the 
month of November closes, I shall in 
any case again embrace you.*' 

'^ I shall be most happy to rejoin 
you," said Rhoda. 

'* Well then, good night, my love," 
said Mrs. Strictlaud, taking both Rho- 
da's hands in hers, and kissing first one 
and then the other. — ** Farewell — and 
think of the happy hours that await you 
in town." 

Rhoda returned the pressure of Mrs. 
Strictland's hand with a grateful mo- 
desty — then made the adieu to the rest 
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of her relations, and returned to the 
vicarage, penetrated with admiration and 
delight. 

Frances met her with impatient 
anxiety. 

** Well, my dear Rhoda,**. said she. 

" I am delighted ! — I am enchanted !" 
replied Rhoda. " In the whole world 
there never was any thing so charming 
as Mrs. Strictland. How injurious have 
been my fears ! 

" Indeed !*' said Frances. ^' I rejoice 
to hear it!"— -And it was no equivocal 
proof of the goodness of both the head ''^ 
and heart of Frances, that she spoke no^ 
thing but the strictest truth. 

" Mrs. Strictknd,'' said Rhoda, " must 
charm all who see her.'' 

** And are the rest of the party equally 
charming?" asked Frances. 

" I thought of nobody but Mrs. Strict- 
land all day long," repjied Rhoda. 
^^ Lady Elizabeth's sweetened honey 
makes me sick ; and my good uncle, 
when he has shaken me by the baqd^ ^4i^^ 
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has called me his pretty niecie, faM no- 
thing more to say ;«^but Mrs. Strict^ 
land, with as much sweetness as Lady 
Elizabeth, has a spirit-^ turn of con- 
versation, which must, I think, mukebtt 
always a delightful companion." 

" Well, but Mr, Sttrictland ?" Inquired 
Frances. " Oh, my cousin — my coasii 
Thomas. — Why^ my deur^ he is very 
sil6nt-^and very grave.-^I therefore con^ 
elude that he is very wise j-^but tQ teli tiM^ 
wholetruth,Ial8DStiispect thatheisn ttry 
ch«rl.*^He iooked at me, from under kftt 
black eye«browsv scowled, and said ja9^ 
thing: but I could not withdraw my 
thoughts sufficiently from his lovely wife 
to care much about him. She is some- 
thing that I never saw before— something 
of which I had not formed an idea— she 
does not flatter in words like Lady Eliaia- 
beth, but she makes one flatter one's self 
by a graciousness, a deference that leaveK 
one no doubt of one's own consequetiee 
with her, — How I do wish that you ktiev 
her ! you would so love her !'- 
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smiled.—^' X ^bould eertaidly 
love to be flattered,'' sdid she. 

^' I don't mean ihaiy'' replied Rhoda ; 
'' but such manners are a proof of good^ 
ness cf heart, 'ttad sweetness of temper, 
qualities that eVery body iliust love." 

" I can easily believe," said Frances, 
** that sbe is very engaging ; but is not a 
few fat>urs'. conv(drsation rather too short 
a period to e^ble us to ju^ of the 
heart mid the teiiiper f* 

" You Me her very soul in her tryes,*' 
in^ied Rboda^/ ^^ Hisr veice is tliusid 
iteelf^ md every word se^ma but to be the 
•i^eTfl^wiog of her benetolent heart/' 

^^.You see^ then, my dear Rhoda,'' 
Mid Frances, ^^how grouadleM were 
your fears: the prospect before you 
seems t6 be as &ir as we can wish*" 

^^ It does, indeed !*' returned Rhoda { 
^^ and most truly did my uncle say, that 
we are all equally dependant^^tbat the 
difference is only in that on which we 
depeud ; and that the support, which tu-^ 
sought for me, was the natural rapport 
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due from the stronger branches of the 
family tree to the weaker/' 

This was the first time that Rboda 
had mentioned her uncle since his death 
by any direct designation. ^^ My best 
friend ;"—'' My all ;".-" He, who is 
gone for ever ;" — *' He who never ut* 
tered falsehood Z*-^** The will to which 
I bend/' and such figurative terms, 
were alone those by which she bad 
seemed able to prevail with herself to 
pointout a person, whose name and rela- 
tionship to herself she seemed to r^;ard 
as too sacred to be expressly spoken. 
The novelty did not pass unremarked Jby 
Frances, and the consequences, which 
she drew from it, were consolatory ais to 
the restored happiness of her friend. 

** Does Mrs. Strictland leave the Hall 
to-morrow ?" said Francies. 

" Oh, no ! She stays till Wednesday/' 

" Then you go to her again to-mor- 
row, I suppose ?" said Frances. 

*' Wh^, no, no;— I believe not,— 
She did not say any thing about it. 
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Something was said of an engagement, 
but I certainly don't go, for she took 
leave of me.** 

Frances again made her own reflec- 
tions. " Well, my dear Rhoda,** said 
she, " now let us go to bed — it is a late 
hour for our sober family ; and I am sure 
that, with such happy prospects before 
you, you will not want waking or sleep- 
ing visions that will make the night too 
short.'* 

" Ah, my Frances,** said Rhoda, 
throwing her arms around her friend, 
" but all these visions will be saddened 
by the image of our cruel separation. — 
Go where I will — be what I will, whom 
shall I love as well as I do you ?" 

The heart of Frances overflowed at her 
eyes. 

" If you are happy, my dear Rhoda, 
I will teach myself even to love our sepa- 
ration: if you are not happy, return to 
us, and end it.'* , 

" Frances,'* said Rhoda^ "your words 
do not flow with such a stream of friendly 
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eloquence, as pours from the lips of Mrs. 
Strictland ; but yet you put them so to- 
gether, as at once to move the heart and 
convince the reason. I am sure that you 
love me, and that you will love me in 
every circumstance— that you will love 
me whatever hat I wwr." 

Frances laughed. 

^* Come, come,'* said she ; ^f let us put 
on our night caps, s^nd put them on i|S 
becomingly as we can ; for with all our 
philosophy, there is no denying but that 
the judgment waits upon the eye." 
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CHAP. XI. 



«' ■ . ■ ■ iVe find 
Who doe» a kiiidoc|M9 is not ahraj> kiod.** 

The next morning at breakfast, all 
Rhoda's pleasure, and all Rhoda's e3^^ 
pectations were detailed to Mr. Wy- 
burg. 

He made many wise comments on 
the rashness of judging without know* 
ledge; on the gratuitous torments that 
we allow the imagination to inflict ; and 
on the duty of dependant beings to subr 
mit to circumstances, and to accept with 
thankfulness the portion of happiness 
that is dealt out to them. 

Rhoda, who calculated pretty largely 
on the proportion that would fail to her 
lot, found nothing to except against 
in Mr. Wyburg's wiadom. 

My dear Sir/' said 8he> ^^ you 9peak 
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like an oracle — and I hope, that you 
will allow, that I act like a philosopher/' 

^' Like a female philosopher/' said 
Mr. Wyburg, with a smile. 

" To be sure!" returned Rhoda. "I 
would not be that rigid robust thing, a 
male philosopher,for the world. — How I 
do wish that Mr. Ponsonby knew how 
calmly I am resolved to submit to my 
destiny !*' 

A transient blush crossed the cheek 
of Frances. 

*' Mr. Ponsonby,*' said she, " is not 
that rigid robust thing, which you need 
fear to resemble." 

** Oh no/' replied Rhoda. " His 
feelings quiver at every breath most 
delightfully — and I long to communicate 
to his heart the pleasure that mine 
feels at this moment.*' 

** Pray, my dear,'* said Mr. Wybui^, 
^' be contented with the pain that you 
have occasioned Mr. Ponsonby, and 
don't seek to give him pleasure." 

Rhoda's brow became clouded. 
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** I though*/' ttaU she, f«ienlfiilly, 
'^ that I had «ufl5k»eiitljr explained my$et[ 
OQ that subject — but it aeeiBs tbat I 
am to be for ever mistakeD !-*rMr. Poor- 
sonby is sot, eamnei ever'be more tome 
than a very dear friend; and ihai he shall 
/be, and openly avowed to be^ in spiteof aH 
the suapicions and miscoBatnictions that 
jaiistake or malice may eototain or prey- 
|) agate/' 

^^ You will be aorry for those wardB^ 
tny dear Miss Strietland, wken yoo 
eome to reflect/' said Mr. Wyburg, 
t^aimly. 

**Oh, I am sorry for them now!** 
eried Rhoda. '* My dear, my hont>ared 
Sir, forgive me ! — How could I be so 
tpiStulant ! but indeed, indeed you must 
not think it possible that I can wish to 
engage any man's heart, so sensible as I 
am, that I have none to return — it would 
be bateoess — it would be treachery— ft 
is indeed an imputation that shocks mfe 
—that I cannot bear," — said she, bursts 
ing into tears. - 
■•- VOL. I. ' ■ ''*JJ V 'u 
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" Compose yourself, my doar," said 
Mr.'Wyburg, *' and be assured, that I 
never did impute such a design to you. 
But, however free you may be from 
the intention; you will not be innocent 
of the act, if you allow Mr. Ponfionby 
to believe that you regard him, as * a 
very dear friend;' if you interest his 
feelings in all the fluctuating hopes and 
fears, pains and pleasures^ that the 
liveliness of your sensations and the 
versatility of your. ta$.te e^ppse yoii to/' 
I .cannot .believe,'' said. .Rhoda, 

that Mr. Ponsouby knows my heart 
so little, as to be led. by the expression 
of the liveliest friendship, into the most 
remote hppe of any. more peculiar feel- 
ing — and where there can be no hope, 
there can be no dis^ppointmencr-^but I 
do not wonder that this should appear 
strange to you, Sir.<-*Mr.Ponsonby seems 
to be the only one who perfectly under- 
stands my character. He is aware, not 
only of the liveliness but of the depth of 
my feelings — and can understand how 
hopes and fears |nay fluctuate, witboui 
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betraying a versatili^ of taste. He has 
told me that ht nerer eotcftaioed a 
hope ; and I believe that the esteeo^ 
with which he hooours me, is as free 
from the alloy of that s^fish passion td 
which you allude, as is the friendship 
which I bear him, and which no const* 
deration upon earth shall ever make me 
disavow," 

** Keep, however, this in your mind, 
that thei:e is a difference between you» 
Mr. Ponsonby has certainly a heart to 
bestow. — ^You say that you have not.— 
Remember that the state is unequal, and 
play your game not only honourably, 
but mercifully." 

Mr. Wyburg, as he said the last 
words, withdrew ; and Rhcuda, looking 
round for Frances, found that she also 
was gone. 

" How little," thought Rhoda, "does 
Mr. Wyburg know of the human hearty 
and how little does Frances think of 

« 

any thing but domestic cares !— This il 

is to, have a mind at ease T* 

. ,-■ ' . . * . , ♦ • • • * • 
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'feut the lieart ttiost at ease df the 
ihree, was certainly, at this moment, 
Rfaoda's own. Her imagination trans- 
ported her into those regions of mdg- 
jbificence and amusement, that Mrs. 
^trictland had, the evening before, 
painted in such glowing colours ; and 
IhedesCriptiod of which had, infihbda's 
estimation, given such spirit to her 
diiscoufse. — Already she seemed fkmiliar 
tvith the delights that had been pro- 
mised her.— She seefned still to h^r 
the mellijffuotis tones 6f Mrs. Siritftland, 
breathing forth the more delicate adu- 
lation and the tiiost refined setrtimeikt. 

" X shall be loved !~I ^hatt be lad^ 
mired't— -I sthall 'be honouted !'' said 
Rhoda, •• Buft, misled heart 1—*' 
ailded she, rttdllecting henstelf, ** shdJl 
1 after all be happy ?'* 

l^his ^tte^tion iseetned fo her to be 
fully ani^Wered in the stdirmalive, id% 
she read, a few houtls afterw^ardfe, ia note 
^^froria Mrs. Strictland, reiterating a thou- 
sand tender adieus, and repeating ta 
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tnany ppomis^ of a spetdy meetiDg, and 
aD everlasting unioa. 

There wa», however, oi>e question, 
tvbich she had never thought of asbrag 
ber!ietf---»wkat was the Datura of that 
attraction, by which^ she had apparently 
so forcibly drawn towards her the adi^ 
miration and even affi^cti€Mi of a« entim 
stranger, who, she bad bitiietto beea 
led to believe, was not aeeustomed to 
step beyond the magic circte of setfish*< 
ness? nor how it happened, tbat whilq 
the husband, bound to proBiote her 
happiness by the ties of blood, and the 
still stronger oUigation of a promiae^ 
rea>aiAed cotd, gioomy, aAd repulsive; 
the wife, free from all such imperatiM 
mot'fves, bad come forward with a fresii 
benevolence and a flattering parlialil^^ 
tbat seemed to indicate an eiltire foiL 
getfulness of every interest bcrt that df 
her new friend, and a delight ms cbairoii 
which she could not but be coMcieot 
must eclipse her own« 
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; The tolutioni of this eDigma Jay in tb« 
politics of the family. 

Mrs. Strictland had, with her hand^ 
given to Mr. Strictland a large fortune ; 
which had opportunely fallen to her at 
the very moment when the waning of 
her charms had made her feel that 
beauty alone will not always secure an 
advantageous settlement in the world. 
The disproportion between the means 
and the expense, which had always 
prevailed at Strictland Hall, had occa- 
sioned that this fortune was nearly the 
whole of their present income, and the 
yaiit of children rendered the enjoy- 
ment of it to Mr. Strictland, depen^ 
dant upon the life of his wife.— Hencei 
bid desire to starve the present hourt 
t)iat he might procure plenty for the 
future; and hence hers to enjoy the: 
present at the expense of a future, 
tkfhich she could never see. Ends so. 
different necessarily produced means a$, 
contrary ; and the perpetual struggle,^ 



which was carried on betw^n the hus- 
band and the wife, as. to who should 
spend or save the most, made their do- 
ipestic hours one . perpetual scene of 
reproach and discontent. A companion, 
who would think with her, wa^ there- 
fore in itself highly desirable to Mrs. 
Strictland ; and that youth -and inexpe- 
rience would enlist on the side of ex- 
pense and amusement, was not to be 
doubted: but in Rhoda, Mrs. Strictland 

flattered herself that she should not 

• . ... 

only find a powerful ally in all her 
schemes of display and pleasure; but 
likewise so legitimate an end for pursuing 
them, as would at once confound Mr. 
Strictland's objections, and give her the 
honour and praise of the most generou^ 
and best tempered person in the world.' 
Nor was she unaware that the intro* 
duction of more youthful beauty^ v^ould 
renew and prolong the flatteries and 
distinctions that had already begun to 
fall off from her declining charms ; nor 
was she wholly insensible to the plea 
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rare \t1ftkti dffoebeiP, id^ Mme minds, to 
linanceu vring matrimei^ia} adrantages fbt 
others, when^ the game is u^ fer tbeai- 
selves. If tie these inherent mbtii^es^ 
for Tf ishing to seetfre Rbodar as mr ki^ 
mate, be added the circumstatice of that 
satisfaction which Mrs. Strictland ttU 
ways derived from whaterei was dis- 
agreeable to her husband, whoni' she 
had made such only because no ether 
offered more acceptable to the taste; 
we hare the whole of those spnngif 
which had so briskly set in motion all 
JAt^. Strictfand's powers of charming, ift 
fier first interview with Rhoda. 

She had been toM that she was pretty, 
and but fof this infofmation, she would 
liever have Consented to have received* 
her ID to the house; but the expectation, 
which she had formed of her beauty, 
fbH so much short of what she found 
th^'realrty to be, that the moment she 
Iteheld her, she was at once surprised 
ahd deKghted to find, how adtirirably 
she was suited to forward aU the pur-"' 
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poses M^hich she had in view ; and this 
conviction had given such a warmth 
and truth to her professions of admira- 
tion and afiCaction, that even a much 
more practised proficient in the ways 
of " sugared words** than Rhoda could 
pretend to be, might have mistaken the 
anticipation of selfish gratification, for 
the tribute of good taite to extraordinary 
merit. 
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CHAP. xn. 



" Arise, ye subtle tpiritiy that can tpj 

When loTe it enter*d in a female's ej e ; 

You that can read it. In the midst of donhty 

And in the midst of frowns can find it cot i 

You> that can loTe explorey and trnth impart. 

Where both lie deepest, in a woman's heart, 

Arise !— " 

Bidden, 

Rhoda continued to blunt every ge- 
nuine feeling of her mind, and to forget 
every circumstance of her present situa- 
tion, by the indulgence of the day-dreams 
which her imagination unceasingly 
brought before her. 

These, like the glories of a fairy pa* 
lace, were all gay, light, shining, and — 
unsubstantial. 

She, scarcely to herself, could give 
them any distinctness of form ; and she 
would have found it impossible to have 
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made another understand what that was 
frboi which she expected such a profu- 
sion of delight. It glistened, however, ia : 
her eye, and gave elasticity to every mo- 
tion. An occasional letter from Mrs, 
Strictland, though consisting only of 
ten lines, indicating their route, threw 
her into raptures with the unbounded 
excellency and warm feelings of her new 
friend ; and the protracted length of the 
tour was the only drawback on the plea- 
sure. ; 

Never did she remember to have pass* 
ed so interminable an autumn ; and her 
patience began to be put a little to the 
proof, when a. sudden knocking at the 
house door one gloomy evenii^ ia the 
beginning of November, made her heart 
bound, and she exclaimed, 

" That's from the Hall I— Mrs. Strict- 
land is come 1 — I shall perhaps be gone 
to-morrow ; and oh, my dearest Frances, 
how, how shall 1 bear to part with you ?" 

Frances, pale and trembling, was about 
to reply, when the door opened; and^ 
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th^e dppeared-^-^ot the s^rvMt with a 
Ittessage— bat-— Mr . Pciiaotiby bitHMlf ? 

Franced'fl; r^tf^tidg blood rushed dgdin 
to her (^h^ksy dfid ttboda, flying with 
eager delight and Otft.*tfetcJhed hand t<S 
Wards the unlooked-for rf^kor, cried out, 

'* How delighted I am to dee you be» 
fbi^ I leave this dear place, where you 
Were always M kind and good to me !*' 

Ml*. Fonsortby raised the offered hand 
bf Rboda to h\fi lips; but his own tttm^ 
bled, and his emotion deprived hhn of 
the power of utterance. 

Mr. Wybufg's kind but calm reeep« 
tton i^esf ored his composure ; and Frances^ 
quietly holding out her hand, said, in 
a gentle toice, 

•• I atn very glad to see you ; nnd 1 
hope we see you well." 
• <* Hut Why do We See you SO unex* 
pecfedJy ?•* said Mr. Wyburg. 

** Business btings me here,^ said Mt. 
ponsonby, with embarrassment ;*-•'* the 
distance, tbat divides tis, has made me 
fefte/* 



^W^)\ then," said Rhod^, " yoa 
mtidt make «§ amends by staying longer, ** 

•* Mr. Pon^oriby/' said Mr. Wyburg^ 
" knowst that heeart never stay too long 
in any hou^e where I am master ; unless 
he stays to hfS own inconvenience ot 
detriment." 

Rhoda felt the reproof—blushed^ and 
wasiiilent. 

*• If such were to be the limit of my 
stay^ my dear Sir/* returned Mr. Pon- 
sonby, •^ I knot<r not when you would 
get rid of me ;— but jmt now let us not 
talk of parting.*-! am sure Miss Wy- 
burg will give me some tea; and let us^ 
at least tc^ ihi^ evening, forget that I 
am only a guests trhere I had Once i 
happy home.'* 

<• You are too young/' said Mr. Wy- 
burg, *• to hate a right, at pretETent, to 
place all your happiness in hofl(ie;«^yod 
must earn so great a blessing before you 
ean e^joy it.** 

" What is there i\m I wouW nbt d6 «» 
eftrn it?** smrd Mr. Pbfiaonlify, easting an 
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eVe-Heam of affection on Rhoda ; ** and 
I am about to begin my labours. Per* 
haps, my dear Sir, you are not aware 
that I am on my road to Oxford/' 

" Not the direci road,*' said Mr. Wy^ 
burg, smiling. ^' But how is it ? Is 
your destination in life fixed ? Has the 
church or the law carried it?" 

" The church/' said Mr. Ponsonby, 
with something of a tremulous voice. 

" The church!" exclaimed Rhoda. 
" Mr. Ponsonby, are you to be a parson ?'* 

•* Would you advise me otherwise ?'* 
said Mr. Ponsonby^ with increasing 
confusion. 

'^ I advise you !" said Rhoda, laugh* 
ing. ^^ Oh yes, I should make an ad- 
mirable counsellor in such a matter* 
How should I settle the dispute between 
my Lady Theology, and my Lord Juris- 
prudence, who do not know even the 
fashion of their respective gowns ?** 

" Perhaps," said Mr. Ponsonby, ** I 
Jknow as little at present of either of tfaem 
as you caa do ; but it is nol the less ne* 
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cessary to chuse between them ; and it 
\H but a small compliment to my friends 
to say, that I would rather be decided by 
their wishes than my own, since I am 
sure that I could never be happy in a 
choice which they did not approve/' 

" No one but yourself/* said Mr. 
Wyburg, " ought to determine on one 
side of the alternative. If you feel an 
indifferency, much more if there be any 
repugnancy to the holy office, no consi- 
deration whatever must induce you to 
take it upon yourself.'*. 

"AH my own wishes,** replied Mr. 
Ponsonby, " are, 1 confess, on the side 
of the church.** . 

"Then the matter is, I think, de- 
cided," said Mr. Wyburg. 

" Notwithstanding which,'' said Rbo- 
da, " I declare for. the law: for then you 
will live in London, and I shall Jiave 
the pleasure of seeing you, whenever you 
wish to see me/* 

" The indulgence of that wish," sai4 
Mr. Ponsonby, with ineffable delight 
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sparkling in his eyes, and spfeaking ion 
higher tone of voice, ^^ would a little 
interrupt the course of my studies.'^ 

" And if it did," said Rhoda, *^ what 
then }^^l{ you knew less of the law, 
you would know more of Mother Na» 
ture, and that I take to be the pre- 
ferable knowledge of the two.^' 

*' Mr. Ponsonby/' said Mr. Wybuig, 
gravely, ^^ would then have a lesson to 
learn in physics, as well as in morals-^ 
he must learn to live without food/' 

" And nobody, I think/' said Frances, 
'^ would be a more apt scholar. Mr. Pon-> 
sbnby already seems to have forgotten the 
tea he was §o eager for, half an hour ago; 
and yet to a common mortal both tea and 
bread and butter might have been ac« 
ceptable after so long a ride.*' 

Mr. Ponsonby smiled on the good-hu« 
moured interference of Frances, who thus 
opportunely interrupted a eonversatioa 
with which he was not perfectly satisji^ 
fied. He took the offered cup from her be« 
neyolent hand„ and said gallantly, ^' that 
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when; the eye and^ the smid were feasted, 
il vfevefQiV^n9hie if thegroeser wantsof 
mdrtality were fbi^tteir.** 

The cveiHifg passerf in gf ffve, m gay 
diseoarse, as Rhoda,, or Mr. Wyburg 
took the lafgep s6afe in it. Fmneesr said 
little, and what she did say was rather 
as a moderator between the parties, who 
were not always m perfect unison^ th«t 
as a principal in whrat was said. Mn 
Ponionby seented scarcely to have eyes 
or ears for liny one but Rhoda, whost? 
restored cheerfniness, andgtew of beauty, 
dazsled his Senses, and giaddened his 
heart. As they parted for the night, 

-' ^^ Do you leave ns towittorrow ?'* said 
Mr. Wyburg to Mr. Ponsonby. 

' '* At some timi irt the d[ayj I fear I 
must," said M». P^ttsdtfby— *«'but if you- 
wtU a0ow mei it siratt ttot be ab early 
one/' Then in tt low voice, to Rboda, 
as he bade her gobd night, be added, 

•* May 1 hope for your attention for 
about ten minutes, when it is least incoO'.^ 
veqient ta you," at' any t?me to-Biorrow ?" 
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^^ Ob, at any time — at any moment/' 
said Rhoda aloud ; *^but remember that I 
will have nothing to do in your grave de- 
batings of how you are to settle in life.'* 

Mr. Ponsonby bowed^ and smiled, and 
Frances said to h^r friend, as they re- 
tired, 

'^ Dear Rhoda, how can you treat so 
lightly what seems to lie so heavily at 
Mr. Ponsonby's heart ?'* 

^^ You would not have me treat that 
as a grave subject of debate, which is aU 
ready determined/' said Rhoda. ^^ Don't 
you see that Mr. Ponsonby is foredoomed 
to be a parson ?" 

' ^^ And if he is — where is the harm of 
it ?" said Frances. 

^^Harm!*' returned Rhoda; ^' none 
in the world. I rather think it will be 
an useful experiment. We shall see 
whether there are any agreeablenesses ^ 
mind and manner that can stand out 
against the quizzical effects of parsonify« 
ing youth and gaiety." 

'< I see no such effects/' said Franceiw 
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gravely ; — *' but do you suppose that the 
choice of his profession is the only sub- 
ject, on which Mr. Ponsonby intends to 
consult you ?'' 

" I dare say he does not intend to con- 
sult me on any subject," said Rhoda. 

" Why, then, does he wish to spea*k to 
you alone ?** said Frances. 

" Probably to repeat the same fond 
tale that, he told me, when last we 
parted,** said Rhoda ; ** and in spite of 
your father's scruples, I can really sed 
no objections to granting him such an 
indulgence. He knows that I have no 
heart to give, and that if I had, I should 
hot give it to him, while he has nothtngfi 
to offer me in return but vows unsanc- 
tioned by the approbation of a father : 
he can therefore have bo hope from me, ^ 
and I cannot foresee any future evil in a 
little present kindness.*' 

" But why should you have uo heart 
togive?'* urged' Frances. 

** AH my affections, beyond the calm- 
tt^ss of ftieiideWp," . retu^rned Rhoda, 
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solemnly, ^^ are buried in the gnv€ of 
my uncle ; and i£ tbey were not, my own 
sad existence reads me such a lesson 
against the indulgence of pa8si€iiip-<if 
indiscreet passion, as steel&^ oiy heart 
against every possible attack from that 
little saucy god, whom you seem, to 
think so irresistibly powerful/* 

^' That /think so powerful!'^ said Fran* 
ces blushing, ^^ I did aot meaa to say 
that, I am sure — but the iu&taneea that 
we have every day — ** 
: ^' Of love andfoUy,^^ interruptedRkodai 
^^ will not be swelled, I do assure yeiUf 
by any measure of mine. The acene in 
Ibat wretched hut where i first drew voy 
breath. is ever too present to my ima« 
gination, to allow me to be guilty of a 
folly, that might lead to a repetttioa oC 
such miseries/' 

" But surely,** aaid Fwnces^. " lava 
and folly are not one and the &anie«-^ 
May we not love wisely, and yet well?" 
. ^^ If you mean as a general maxim, I 
suppose ^at it may be ao^*' said Brbodai 
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*< but I spoke with reference to any dan« 
ger which my kindness to Mr. Ponsonby 
might be supposed to involve, either to 
Himself or me." 

*' Why,'*said Frances, timidly, " should 
there be any imprudence in suffering the 
merits of Mr. Ponsonby to have their 
natural effect on your heart ?'* 

« Why !•• said Rhoda. ^* Because I am 
pennyless, and he is poor." 

•' Mr. Ponsonby is not ricli/' replied 
Frances ; *^ but neither will he bepoor, if 
we restrict the sense of that word to a 
part of the modem comforts of life. She, 
who does not prefer the splendors of life 
to its happiness, may indulge a partiaHty 
fcfr Mr. Poiisbnby, without any impeach- 
ment of her discr^tron.** 

" But^my^ dear Frances,*" said Uhoda, 
•*thi^ she must theni)e endowed with a 
thou^sand useful quaHties like your dear 
self; not besutih a helpless waiteifttipott 
thing as I am/* ^ 

•* At eighteen,** said Frances, ** we 
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may be almost any thing that we resolve 
to be/' 

"Well then, dearest friend," said Rho- 
da, throwing her arms round Frances's 
neck» " I will be the most grateful, and 
the fondest lover of you, that ever woman 
was to woman ; but never will I enter- 
tain an atom of that sort of love, which 
might call for sacrifices. I should not 
be willing to make and exact duties 
which, perhaps, I should find it impossi- 
ble to fulfil/' 

" If such a limited range of the affec- 
tions be sufficient for your happiness,", 
replied Frances^ " the resolution is a wise 
one/' 

It might perhaps have been well for 
Mr. Ponsonby,if be too could have chosen 
the kind and measure of love that be 
would entertain ; but ou the very moment 
when be believed that he was about to 
act upon the wisest calculation of cir- 
cumstances and consequences, he had 
probably less the power of calculation 
than be bad ever had in bis life. 
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Sleep had not once visited bis eyes 
through the course of the hours destined 
to rest — these hours had been spent in . 
the most depressing, despair, and the 
raost aspiring hope — in the ever fleeting, 
and ever changing visions of imagination ; 
where in one moment he savv^ himself 
surrounded by ail that could delight the 
taste, or gratify the affections ; where 
love and fortune contended who should 
most distinguish him from his fellow - 
mortals ; and the next, he beheld nothing 
but images of disappointment, difficulty 
and distress. 

Rhoda, on her entrance into the break*- 
fast parlour, found him standing with his 
head^bentover the chimney-apiece, rather 
incapable of thinking than . lo&t in 
thought. 

" Mr. Ponsonby/* said Rhoda, *• what 
is the matter ? Upon my word I scarcely 
know you under these grave casts : : one. 
wQui|d thinf that you had commenced^ 
pardon already/' 

*^ I bate that word in your m^uth,^^ 
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Baid Mr, Potisonby : ^^ teli me troly, my 
dear Miss Strictlaiid« does it not convey 
to i your imagination Bvery thing that 
is disagreeable to your taste?'* 

'*Oh! DO/' said Rhoda, '' pray doo't 
look grave because you think that I 
dislike parsons." 

^' I cannot look otherwise with tbe 
prospect of being any thing which ynu 
dislike/' said Mr. Ponsonby. . 

'^ Wellnow^ that's very foolisb/* said 
Rhoda: *' what oan it signify, wbetfaer i 
like the colour of your ipoat or bo ?'* 

*^ Provided i.tri9 o«iIy the colour of tbe 
eoat/^ i^jd .Mr., [Ponsonby, ** I will 
4\\ow that it does not. much signify. 

''But 1 really tliinlj: tfaa;tl could iiefiir 
dislike yoa/' saiA Rboda^ '' although 
you were to be as grave and as severe ds 
Wir dear Mr. Tf yburg/ • 
. ''Oh! could I be but as kii^d and 
as good !" said Mr. Ponsoafoy^ "my 
^ows for eternity would He answered, 
however those for time migiit te 
disapfMointed/^ - 
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*'But, my good friend/* sdid'Rhoda^ 
^'pisay let time and eternity go a little 
hand in hand. You and I are tooyming 
to leave this world qui ie out of btir 
calculation/' -^ * • ' 

/'And t6d vrtse; I hope," said Mr, 
Ponsonby^; '^ not to make the other tte 
greater part of it/* 

• '' Spoken like Mi^.'WyUui?g himself rv 
said fthoNda. '~ 

^'Oh! my dear Miss Sttictliand/' return- 
ed Mr. Ponsonby; ^I secithatybu think 
me too grave ; but my whole soul is iti i&y- 
present thoojjbt. Ontliijitidtir^ fdt'tHight 
I know^ depends all die hApi^dess <d^ ttt j^ 
future existence here; and' hMtdifliit. 
Whatever principle of good^tiuit I htie^^ 
must be fixed or confpiiinded by tfaie'gen^ 
tie companion of my Iktoreiife. Cbiild 
I believe that thkr4e»r hand/' solid -be/ 
taking Rhoda's hand, ^^ would coft'deidicehd 
to be my guide, I should not fear going 
wroqg/* - 

^* Surely iiido not unddrstand yoik/^ 
said.Rho<»ft/ ^¥da kndw thafc/I i8ha«> 
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never cease to be your friend i and you 
know that I can never be mofe/* 

^'Po not fear/' said Mr* PpMonby^ 
*<that I come to inraU.you with offeit 
of clandestine devotion; th«t( prefemM; 
to hope for any favour which yow jnay 
not do me the honour to avow. I come 
with the sanction of a parent, todeal^s- 
pliqitly withMyoi*r-.U> telt you what I 
am — to ask from you what I muft lie-"-* 
Hear me with your wonted benignity^ 
mid ph| if possible^ hear me with a fiivouiv 
iug wnd;," .^i,.;;.; ,<- ;^; ; 

An emptfcQP^ n/BM9r|>efQr€! fejlt, agitated 
^^pd»— ^he tr^flfiWtacl- . 

>' WfUj Sir,? w^iall that she said; 
her eye: at the wmetioie sinking under 
the ardent glance; of ^r. Fpnsonby *s. 
■ -^^ That i Joye-)WH« .love you as my 
own aoul,'^ said''iMr«.Fonfonby, ^' I need 
not tell'you-^you mu^t }n^0 seen it» w 
ray silence-nyou must haVe* (heard it in 
every word — my forbearance — my pr^ 
aumptiop^my; eager seeking o£ your 
qpoipany^my. %ing from yo*r fliocieilyv 
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all hav6 told the sa(he ^t&fy-^'th^itbif 
of a heart which b^ats but fdi" yoti/^iitf 
which breaks if you reject It; Dot, alSil^ 
what is all thift tb you } this heart t^« 
haptf is valueless in yoiit eyeS-^bt if ybit 
condescendingly incline tb MUei^^ that it 
is not wholly unttorthy of finii ^ncl^^ 
vours to fhake it What ycm wisti it-; 
your pi^ud^n^'^ flierhaps ifaay tdl ftiU 
that you #olild msik^ thoi« «ndeav6uri 
to your dwh l6ss. i iaik not selfitih 
enough t6 wish to combat thiit pnid^ne^; 
but should you think with tii^, that hifp. 
pi ness depends niore upon what we are» 
than on what We have, p6¥haps 1 HaVe' 
means to tiiiioiitiU the Siro jfl^^ of prii- 
dence with the dictates of generoiifity, 

" I am the eldest of five' chlldreh, tht^ 
brothers and two sisters; and I AtH f he- 
heir to an estate, Whieh witl dosbmethitigf ^ 
more than supply all the comforts of 
life; but until it comes into my fnossea^* 
sion, I am the dreature of my father's 
bounty, and my oD^n industry. 

'' My bn>i(hei» and my eisteJA are, as 
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they ought to be, his peculiar care while 
heJives, because he cannot extend that 
cpre as far as he could wish, beyond the 
period.of his life. In .that life too, so 
large ^ share of my happiness is bound 
up, that no pecuniary advantage can 
tem|](t me to contemplate its close with- 
out the shf^rpest pang — nor could the 
promotion of the higher interests of my 
hear^ fully compensate for a loss which 
can never be repaired. In speaking this 
language, I cannot fear that I shall be 
misunderstood by her, who knows but 
tQo well how to appreciate such a de- 
privation. But is there not ah unpar- 
donable presumption in offering to your 
acceptance an uncertain, and a pro* 
tracted period (la period^ that I cannot 
even wish to shorten) of narrow circum- 
stances, without having been able to 
co^cnuQicate to your heart any share in 
those affections, which would be suffici- 
ent, of themselves, to make my own hap- 
piness ? Do^ not believe me to be guilty 
ojf^this pr^iimpifion]:— only allow me to 
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endeavour to make myself acceptable to 
you ; only permit me to hope that, if I lean 
do so, you will not reject me because 
I am poor.** 

" If you had not been poor/* said 
Rhoda, *^ I should not have heard you 
thus far. While I could have beeii' an 
object of fear to your father, I would not 
have listened to you at all;— -and for wliat 
purpose should I listen now ?-^Tndeecl[, 
my good friend^ it seems to me as if you 
were leading us both into a fool's 
paradise/' 

The smile, .with which these words 
were uttered; the little monosyllable^ 
bothy conveyed a transport t6 Mr. Pon- 
sonby's heart, vrhich threw him intb aii 
extacy. 

He did and said all that a happy lover 
can say and do upon such an occaston— 
his words were humble — his eyes were 
saucy, and as he ventured to press one of 
Rhoda's hands to his heart, he said, *' may 
I now be permitted to consult with you 
on my prospects in life ?'• 
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*^ As supposing that I shall share them, 
iny good sir^'' said Rhod^. *^ Pray don't 
take me into your confidence upon any 
such supposition/* 

^' Well then/' said the enraptured 
^pver, '^ l^t it be lui 9 friend that I consult 
you^^as a cool reasoning firiend-«-a8 one 
not interested in the event/' 

** Perhaps you may find that nearer 
the truth than I aee that you w« in* 
qlined to believei" said Hhoda ; and she 
f^id it with a tone and manper^ that in- 
stantly shut in the 8un*shine, which the 
Qioment before had illuminated the cQun* 
tepance of Mr. Ponsonby. 

^Rhoda saw her power, and was me^ 
cifuL '• Well/' said she, '' what is thii 
mighty question ? Does it still refer to 
the fashion of the gown ?" 

^* I wish not to trouble you,'' said the 
grieved and hs^lf angry lover, ^* op a matter 
which is indifferent to you/' 

^^Qb, man, man 1" said Rhoda, ^' how 
severely did you look just now !— ^And 
now you want me t« say that it is not 
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indi£femnt toi me-r^r what fiiikrther 
sacrifice to your vanity must I mdke ?■' 
: ** To my vanity nonf /' said Mr. Pon- 
sooby^ ibrvipntly-^^ to my ajQFiection per- 
haps I ask too much.*? • 
i f^Toio muok: id' asking jmy advice," 
wd Rboda : '^.there is . nothipg^ '• doiit» so 
little."- ^ - ^- ^.. ■.■■ :; -. .- ^■•' ." ..i- 
• ^* My dettMSt i Bhbda,^' said Mr. Pon^ 
Mnby ; f ^cpuldil bsiieve that you do mtt 
disltke the pfofessiiMQi of *« clergyman, I 
should certainly pr^ferit tor every othep. 
My inclinations .deoidiadl^ adopt it» 
and the prospect of' themilyposseiMUoa 
of a valuable liMing cel*tahdy enlistsi pti^- 
dence.oQ tbcsanie'aidbif^ -):io! .-. ^-z ; V 
*' Let us see, however, wbaA ia itOf^ 
said, on .both i.side^? isaid :Kh<ida» 
<^ While tfae &shi6n<of eraps^anttinaei^ 
the law and the ctiurdh(iire;m'Uiek the 
aame to the^' eye.. .The ioa^, ii bcfheve, 
must genenKlly .%■! Udck(ia>! kdtirfeaseflH^ 
and a w^ is^as indififfepnaable-'aikxa^fien- 
dage to a judge,, as a. bisbop.-^jbeail^ 
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Shall we toss up— heads, law^-^taiky 
church?" 

'^ Is this a way of telling me, that you 
are neither for me, nor my profession I? 
said Mr. Ponsonbyi 

*^ It is a way of telling you that I 
don't likegraYe faces, nor grave debater; 
that I think you alone can determinie ii 
such a case ; and that if you can make 
me like you, I shall like you just as 
well as a countlry parson, as if you #eie 
my lord chancelfer/' : 
. '' Dearest Rhbda!'' said Mr« Fton- 
sonby, and more hie would have said had 
not the door just then opened, and Mr. 
Wyburg, followed by Frances^ made his 
appearance. 

To the acute observation of Mr. Wy« 
buig there was no farther information 
necessary as to the kind of conversation 
which he had interrupted, than that 
which the loohsbftbeconversers betrayed; 

Rhoda's eya sunk under the pene^ 
trating glance of Mr. Wyburg^ while 
the erect .mien and . brilliant eye of Mn 
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Pdnsonby, shewed that he did not 
lieve he had been speaking in vain. 
To Mr. Wybiirg he was afiectionate 
and communicative, ev^eii beyond hia 
usual manner: fie expatiated 6n the 
course of studies that he was dbout to 
enter upon, sought advice and infor- 
mation, conversed oh bis pr6sj>ects in 
life, detailed his hopes, and entered 
minutely into all the circumstances 
of advantage that attended the living 
which was one day to b^'his. 

During this conversation the two 
ladies were equally silent. Rhoda was 
too conscious to speak ; and from tome 
motive^ known only to herself, Frances 
seemed as little disposed to open her 
lips, as washer friend. But when Mr. 
Ponsonby mentioned, as the circum* 
stance of his future residence which of 
all others made it acceptable to him, 
that it was not ten miles from the v^ry spot 
where they were all at that moment 
assembled, Fhmces started — looked up, 
»nd meeting Mr. Poosoaby's eye, bas- 

X 5 
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tjlji! withdrew her own; scalded her 
fingers by ov^r-turaiogiiertea; .laughed 
at her owa awkwardness, and betrayed 
how distant were her thoughts fimn the 
objec.ts before her, by offering Rhoda 
Vead and butter from an empty phile» 

*« Pray, Frances,** said Ehoda, ^* whsl 
are you thinking of ?*' 

<^ It is plain I am not thiokingat 
all,'* said Fiancee, and resumed h^ 
composure. 

^^ You did not, I believe, heaf Sir. 
l^onsonby say th^t he is likely some time 
tp hfi our neighbour/' said Mr* Wybuig. 

*' I aoi very glad to heajr it now,'' 
r^tjujned Frances. Mn Ppnsonby made 
%n $icI(nowIedging bow ; and Rhoda, to 
whom the conversation was. uneasy, 
rose.hs^s.tily from the table, &ayin^ *^ that 
iX. was the long^t bi^akta^t shQ l^d 
ever knovvn ia her Ute.*' 

" Xpu must pardon m?,*' said, Mr. 
Fonsonb)', ** if 1 have ciideavoured to 
proloi.g it — for whea, the breakfast 
fini^bes^ 1 must go/' 



blessing go with youl** said Mr. Wy* 
^' Ai|4::wttlkJiot 9y Iwa.&ir frkmli 

They bowed assentingly l^mi Rhodd 
said,; \ .; . . 

.. -^ Qb ye^ pfagr takf* ttj^ ble89in|» 
with jouy and rememher to i^ay irk a 
thottsafid-^f^ld when y^^.ain^ a.btskop/' 

Mr; JPoMtdabyi «iade» hi« adieu»s^ 
Mc WylMM^ iWiflhdlw^ ;.tq .hiii^ stiftdie^ 
and the tjR« ifMbea. wese li^ft.aloiia^ t^ 
getjifir. :. /; 

. tb^ IfaiUi: :pf»mi>M«w ^f :Bbpdft> 
disposition was never at a l^ush bf fetr^^. 
]^,if.lMfaft waa fuU^;- «jM jooged^ to i»n* 
bu]itl]i|bn. lA^ tf^ .bieK. j^ieod^ but wor*d(l 
seemed, to b^, denied her; She op€fne4. 
het Mj^.mitd €k)8^ tl^ei^^agsMii,.!^ 
e^^L9)9tL)( knawing w^ti itiiwas ti^at she 
was about tohavesaid. Fraace8>reileved 
her :— she said' vwVtb ^ siniits . 

.'VA^.^ :)(f?^: 4^^' 9^ .thi^ oj^iaion^.that 
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love and prudeooe; are irreeonoiieable 

^* Oh, my dear Frances V exclaoned 
Rhoda. *^ 'Would to heaven that I were 
never to stkrfipom this ddatr spot ! — ^Hjow 
I dread and hate the. thoiUghts o^ goii^ 
to London!" 

** This is a very sudden change/* 
returned Frances. ^' To vhat am 1 to inu 
pute it?**i - •• ' 

" Why, what can I learn tbcrei" 
said Riioda. ''What habits can Ifyrm 
in that place, whic& wilt be Buitable---» 
that will fit me-^'' she stopped. 

'* For the wife of Mr. Ponsohby/' 
said Frances, with somethinfg of sadness 
in her tOneL- 

" Not absolutely ihatj" 'returned 
Rhoda ; ^* for I am almost sure that I 
shall never be bis wife ; and I have as 
good as told him so-^but I mean, how 
should I learn in such a society as that 
into which I am going, to be either an 
useful or a reasonable creature ?'' 

'' Because this is a lesson that we may 
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learn* ffT' any soctety/' replied Frattx;es, 
** either by exitnple, or waming.-^If 
you live with those who are reasonable 
and useful, be like them— =if the contrary, 
by seeing what to avoid, you will learn 

w*h&t to pursue.** ' • 

.... , 

" Oh my little industrious bee !" said 
Rhoda; " but who tike you can extract 
honey from every flower— 'the bitter 
equally with the sweet ?— ^Do you not 
know that I ain like an unballasted ves- 
sel ? My sails spread, tiiy streamers fly- 
ing — away I go with wind and tide, no 
matter whither. If storms arise, I, bilge, 
and go to the bottom/' 

"You would not have me.believe that 
this is your true character," said Frances ; 
'^ and if yon think it is so^ I earnestly 
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intreat that you will endeavour to cor- 
rect it/' 

•* It is in order to correct if, that I so 
much wish 1 was never to stir from 
under your wing, my dear; for there I 
am sure that I am safe : and 1 am per- 
suaded, say what you will, that London 
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18 the worst place ia the world for om ta 
reside in. I dread its glitter. . I am con- 
scious that it may daule aod ccMifouiid 
what clearuess of vision and lectjitiids 
of thought I dB possess.** 

*^ A consciousness of your 4M%a^i.w]U 
be your best security^^' replied Fmnces; 
'^ and there is one liesson that, I h^Vu^% 
you may lesrn there better tbas^ mj 
where else— a command over yoarself. 
The rules of goodbreeding^^ I appMbendi 
allow very little of the^ real feeljings of 
the heart to be seen.'' 

<' Then^^' said Rhoda, '' I shall be 
suffocated. I could as soon breaihe over 
^ pan of charcoal, as exist where I must 
not say what J think,, wd act as; I 
feet" 

^^ I am afi^aid'that is what we mustno!} 
always do, even in the pure air of the 
couiitry,*' repl)^ Fra^ceSv " w bene you 
i^m, now ^o desirousL to remain/' ^ 

^^ 1 was always desirous to remaiii- ia 
the country," said Rhoda. '^ Yoa know 
l^aw that was ;— and! ami now more de- 
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sirous than ever, and for very good rea- 
sons^ I think/' 

*' No doubt/* replied Frances ; " but 
are there not also good reasons on the 
other side ?— Dearest Rhoda^ say what 
you will» I see that you will one day be 
the wife of Mn Poosonby : at this very 
moment you. design to be so, and under 
that impression you fancy that yovt 
should like nothing so well as to remain 
in the shade aixd solitude of Byrblejj^ 
sacrificing all the r motives for personal 
action, to the antici|iatiQii. of future du- 
ties, to: which perhaps you may never 
be called/' 

** No/' said. Rhoda, " that is not the 
case ; but I dQ thinks that if I am to be 
a country parso.oV wife,^ I am more likely 
to iearn the duties of that character un- 
der this roof, than under that of Mrs. 

StricUajad/' 

^^ You are to be the wife of agentle* 
man/* returned Frances, " who to the, 
dignified and elegant accomplishments: 
tliat ought ever to justify the name,, 
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must add, not only all the charities 
which constitute human nature, but all 
ihe duties that are in common to everjr 
Christian, and all those which ought to 
distinguish the teacher of Christianity.'' 
^'Anddoyou think j my dear Rhoda, that 
the help-mate for such a man will beliest 
trained in the constant round of mc^rely 
household cares, and the society of a few 
ignorant cottagers' wives and children ? 
No, my friend ; the wife of Mr. Ponsonby 
ought to be his companion, not his house- 
keeper. She should be able to appre* 
ciate his talents, and to gratify him by 
her own — to grace his drawing-room, as 
well as to regulate his table — to personify 
the very virtue in his. house, which he 
describes from his pulpit — to be, indeedi 
only his softer, gentler self. iSo then, 
my Rhoda, take the situation which 
your birth, and the will of Providence 
appoints you : there you will learn all 
that will adorn life, and may learn all that 
dignifies it — you will alone have yourself 
to blame, if amid the variety of examples 
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before you, you chuse the evil, and 
neglect the good." , 

" Upon my word. Prances/* said 
Rhoda,^ ^^ I think you had better be 
this S2ime nMpareille of a wife youivelf. 
I know nobody else who can fill up the 
outlitae which you have so ably sketched ; 
and I am sure that if the Sunday's ser« 
mon should not be ready on the Sunday 
nioifning, no one could supply* tfae'deii^ 
ficieiusy so well as yoursdf." ; 

Frances shaded her eyes with heir 
hands - for a moment, and made lio 
answer. 

'^ And so; tliep^you will be glad that 
I should' leave you V^^ said Rhoda. 

"JV^y* retui^ed Frances, with em- 
phasis'^** I shall be very sorry*** 

*^ There is one art, or science, call it 
which you will,** said Rhoda, >^ that I 
am sure I could learn here better than 
elsewhere, and that is the art of speak- 
ing truth in the manner most convinc* 
ing — and this would be a main article in 
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my powers of assistiDg a teaching) 
preaching husband/' . 

^* Well, but,'' said Frances, *^ wemuit 
act as well as preach ; and I really cto be 
idle no longer/' 

^' I much fear/' said Rhodai, as she 
sauntered into the garden, ^* that I love 
the idleness of life full as much as its 
business/' 

^ Rhoda's mindi" alwajrs ^vemed by 
the impulse of the moment, had < sow 
taken a new turn, and she dfeaded a 
summons to London^ as much as she had 
before desired it. 

The ardent and manly Iwssioiar of Mr. 
Ponsonby bad called into life those dor- 
mant affections of which: abe had always 
asserted herself to he incapable ; and the 
picture^ which Frances had drawn of 
what bis wife ought to be, had excited 
her ambition to become that very model 
of perfection. 

In the superior senae, and exemplarjr 
virtue of Mr. Wyburg— in the genHe 
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manners of Fnn^qsr^znd in that mass 0f 
useful and elegant information which is 
supposed to be peculiarly adapted to the 
female character, in which i|he knew 
that her friend ^xcejUed, hejt gopd 8^£M9^ 
fissured her, l^ajt she would find tb^ best 
assistants towards forming herself into 
what she now so ardently desir^ to b^ ; 
whil^ the leisure and retii^mejBtofr tbf 
situation would allow of the ^adulgenffe 
of thpse new-bom feeliogSi that were 
.becoming so. deliciouai to her, and in the 
gratiAqation of which she no^ auppo^d 
all her future bappine^ to consist 
jHence 9he spoke and thought only of her 
regret that she muat leave Byrh(ley at 
all, and of her apprebj^&sion tha( every 
coming day would bring the summons 
to dp so. , , 

Frances, who anticipatied, in hec^separ 
ration from Rboda, the loss of a cpojipa^ 
nion in whose society she delighted, and 
of a friend, whom she most warmly and 
sincerely loved, partook very cordially 
of these regrets and apprehensions ; but 



her steadier mind and more regulated 
feelings forbade her to give way to an 
endless lamentation, which lessened the 
power of resisting, rather than dimi- 
nished the weight of the burthen. 

Nor was she blind to the advantages 
that Rhoda might derive from a chinge 
of situation— -advantages which she lost 
no opportunity of pointing out to her. 
While judging rather from a knowledge 
of her own character, than that of her 
friend's, she was less aware of the evili 
and dangers to which she was about to 
be exposed, than she would have beeDy 
if her knowledge of the world had been 
greater, or her confidence in the intel- 
lectual and moral qualities of Rhoda less. 
She knew that a harvest was about to 
be opened to her, from whenc^e all that 
was valuable might be reaped. How 
then could she believe, or fear, that the 
object of her admiration and love would 
gather only tares ! 
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CHAP. XIII. 



** What matter where, if I be still the i&me, 
And what I fhoold be ?" 

: MiUcn. 

% 

A FORTKIGHT had now pafe^sed since 
the visit of Mr. Ponsonby, and Rhoda's 
mind began to experience some little 
change of feeling. 

Something like a mortifying fear that 
«he was forgotten by Mrs. Strictland, 
-had begun to make itself felt. It is true 
that she still wished to remain where she 
was, but she did not the less feel the hu- 
miliation of being neglected. She would 
have been glad to have refused, but she 
wished to be solicited. She did not 
foresee that even the solicitation would 
unite the bitterest sensations of wounded 
vanity, with the better emotions of deep 
regret for her separaticHi%Hkk||[^iiends. 
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One morning before she had left her 
room, a servant from the Hall brought 
her a letter from Mrs. Strictland^ inclosed 
in a note from Lady Elizabeth^ contain* 
ings these words :— 

** The happy day is at length arrived, 
my dear Rhoda. I congratulate you, 
but I condole with all your friends, and 
feel, perhaps, more for myself, than for 
any of them. 

^^ My carriage shall come for you to- 
morrow morning, and convey you to the 
coach. I shall send it early, that yea 
may come by the Hall, and give Sir Wil- 
liam and myself the melancholy pleasure 
of bidding you adieu. Pray make our 
best compliments acceptable to the Wy- 
burgs.'* 

"To the coach!'* repeated Rhoda; 
and she eagerly tore open Mrs. Strict- 
land's letter, to see how such a mode of 
conveyance havteg been appointed for 
her, was accounted for. Thus Mrs* 
trictland wrote : — 
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^* My sweet young friend would id<* 
deed pity me, if she knew in what a 
dim&U I have be&n engaged with Mr* 
Stricdnndr I iiad m set mf heart on 
coining for ybu myself, fltid having the 
pleasure of travelling with you to totvA, 
that I might have enjoyed the pretty 
wonders which will so light up ^very 
beautiful feature in your lovety face, as 
the marvels of our. world op^n.upon 
you ! — But it was not to be! Mr. Strict- 
land is le matirej as you, my dear, will 
some day find that all men will be. 
I^e says, the thing is impossible ; so I 
have nothing to do but to submii ; and 
in fact, this arrangement will only i little 
delay my pleasure, and be no drawback 
on yours. 

" I hope you will make your journeys 
with every convenience. Mr. Strictland . 
thinks it will be best, as you have ncf; 
man-servant, that you should travipl in. 
the mail, as the sf^r ^cMvf y^nce for 
t wo females, than a baCk-chaise ; and in 
point of respectability and comfort^ you 
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know, my love, there is no difference. 
I send my own maid to attend yoU| and 
my carriage shall meet you at Bamet'; 
for I would not have yoii comb . to my 
house in any kind of a hack* Vx«y take 
care of yourself, and come to me in 
good Iook8» and good spirits, and believe 
me, ever your*s, ' 

" WiLHELMlKA StRICTLAND. 

*' Mr. Strictland has requested the fa- 
vour of Sir William to permit his car- 
riage to take you to the town through 
which the mail passes in its way to 
London, which I hope will make your 
journey easier, and more agreeable." 

On perusing this letter, Rhoda burst 
into tears. She sincerely believed that 
they flowed wholly from her approaching 
separation from a place and friends so 
dear to her; but a more accurate inves- 
tigation of the human heart would have 
found that they sprung not from em 
source alone; that mprtification was 
mingled with sorrow, and that she was 
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not 6%1^ grieved at iJeing^unablfer to sftgri 
but ve^ed wit?h th^'tiic^^ in which she 
tras to go. ; '- 

She Aev^ to Frtfnc^;' - ' « '' 

'^The^litnndfotiii, the dt^d^cl diim^ 
mons is'ebmeat^last,-' said die,' ** awd 
in slich' a' fbrnot?"* ••-''=■•' '■''' • '- ''•' c'"--'' =- 

'' Mrs. SA^ictland do^s ndt com^'fof 
you ?•' said Fl-anceSi .^ q - . . v 

'' ^h tio---sb6ts&«ds^4ik'im^idra 
amt&trav^r'iH th4'^tnlhl/':«bi 
*f Conid yih have bettered, F^aficf^,^t*tet 
this ^Was' tbfe iiwd6f'oif> chn9^yinteii sHa 
meant; wb^B' ^he^ j^udl - tbtft'iihe W^iild 
take car)s <ii)y joilf n%y>i^iiiMi h6 ^ tndde 
with evei^y Jabcotemod^'tlicm?*' ^*^ii ' --^ 

^*r believe, V fea(idFr»ftee8,:>'tHatth6 
CotiveyanG^ is verj^igible ; knA-^sydVk 
will have a female :<atteindarit^ I hope 
you .will not find it unoomfortaUe/' ' 

*' And I shall' find 'U veiy gentlew.o- 
man-like too,! ^uppose;!^ returliedRkodaLi 
*^ Mrs. Strictlatiddoes^^not seem to forget 
her own dignity, however she may neglect; 
mine. See,'' said she, giving Ffaaces 
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til* letter, <' bow carefully elMi providei 
Hgs^iqst. tbe disgrace of faaFii^ n hiied 
carriage seen at her door/* 

*^ I dare say/' returned Frmicefly ^^tiiat 
is qot the meeniDg. It ie for yoirr sake 
fb? does this ;-iratid perbaps emtoms and 
formsy which we know aothaig oi^ may 
make it prQpcflT that it should be sou The 
thing itself is probably as iodiffereat to 
fAm Strictlanid M %Q^ you, or m^^^^ut I 
cm easily underatapd tbs^t tbwv iwjf ^ 
deooFums necessary to h^ cAisorved lo 
the great world, of which wet who inbs* 
bit the little world, have no notion.^ 

*^ Oh that I were never to quit t^ 
dear little world!" eifclaimed Rhods. 
^V Such ja specimen as I havejuet now 
leceived of the manners of the greatefi 
gives me little inclination to enter it/' 

'^ Let not such a trifle disturb yoUf 
my dear Rhoda/' said Frances. " If 
you thitik that Mrs. Strictland ought to 
be above such considerations, ought not 
you to be so too }" 

«< True, true," replied Rhoda— •« I did 
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it tifpvUtjf how I goj if i spust g<» Upbui 
yao r 

Fianocn |>r6fiied >the hand of. Ehodm 
betw^o jber'ft^bttt ihdr h^tt wis to< 
full for speech. ' '^ 

to Mr. Wyburg flUlodfi's fppTQachiiig 
d?par(ui^. She. j^ve iqim i^M. Sltiet^ 
Iftiuj^s* letter, and: nanrowljr vatdi^d bis 
count^ilWfed to hpim, iifi poHiUI^» w^at 
eiif^^ the circuMitaawBf'^ich bad so 
mu^b 4ifiii»3nipesQ4 iher^ wo^ld i^w 
vpoabiipii. Tbe «eayr cale^latiiig spirit 
of Mr. Sti^land cortaiiily liid uoi escape 
1m Qbaerv^tioQ ; biftt be^as tok>:priidetti 
to tafcd DOtiee^ pf k.m^H4 niiAfMd tbe 
le<(ter t^ Hboiki only aajiofigv • • 

^^ In loQtiig yoii, .my dear Mum Strict- 
bind, Fraoces aad I «baii aufief^ as if 
w.^ jkmt a limb ;* but tbp' excbtng« witt 
be so much to your advantage, ^bat we 
iwill endeaiBoiir jboC' to lameiit it. M^ 
d^r young friend^ be good, mqfd be 
happy/' ^ 

K 9 
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** Oh how shall I be either^ whett«e« 
parated from you, my two dear friends !" 
said Rhoda, bursting into tears. ^^Here, 
and here alone, I can be happy — and 
your example, 1 feel, can make me 
good!" 

** We may be good every where," said 
Mr, Wyburg, mildly. *• You, if you 
please, may be pre-eminently good; but 
to be so, yoil -must, learn to act from 
priacipl^* rather than from impulse/' 
'. •* Oh, if I could hear your waHaing 
voice, my respected friend, every day," 
cried Rhoda — *^ if I could see the bright 
example of my Frances every hour, I 
might. in time be less unworthy of your 
kinddess than I. now am ;-— but who will 
henceforth recall my wandering imiagiDa- 
tion, which so often leads my actions 
astray ? — Where, but at Bjrhley, shall I 
find the prototype by which to form my 
character.?.';.;/ ::./;.- - - 
. " You have, not been left so unfur- 
nished* by- your bent^ficent Creator, my 
dear Miss Stiictland," returned Mr.Wy- 
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burg, "as to justify these misgivings. 
You have in your owii hands the means 
of being iaJI that is praiseworthy; but 
I sh6uldi)eunjtlst to the trust reposed 
ih me by my lost friend, if, in this im* 
pressive moment, I did not warn yoti 
against the vanity whfch,^mMSt M this 
apparent doubt of youf oWn' strengthi 
ihakes you ifts^nsiblfe '^her^ J^btirreal 
weaknesslies ; if i 'did'il6t caution ybii 
against that' quitek resehtmerrf of paitl 
and pleasure-^of benefit and -^irtjuryi 
which marks your chaiiaiter. To do no 
wrong, is but half your task— you must 
learn to bear it — your natural disposition 
will make the first easy to you ;-*— ho- 
thing will enable you to do the other but 
a lively conviction of the truth of that 
religion which you profess,* and a due 
sense of the tremendous consequences Of 
violating any of its laws/' ,i 

" Oh," said Rhoda^ hanging in weep- 
ing imbecility on the shoulder of Mr. 
Wyburg, " let me stay here — here only 
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cao I be safe^— *the world for me it too 
potest an enemy T' 

^ The world is every where^ my dear/' 
replied Mr* Wybarg : *^ it ia ia your own 
bosom. YoQf trials and temptations will 
not be the same, but they will not bs 
more irresistible in London than at Byrb* 
ley. It is the regulation of the heart-* 
it ia the controul of the temper that 
must make your praise, at your con* 
deinnation in either place. The decorunii 
that is only induced by the example of 
those around us, ia not virtue. Good 
manners are not good morals. You must 
learn to distinguish them, and to act 
upon the distinction-HEind then, but oot 
till then, you may be amiable, but you 
can never be virtuous.'^ 

** But here, my revered instructor,'' 
said Rhode, ^* here I should see them 
united — in copying one, I should learo 
the other. — Where I am going, I fear 
there is no connection between what 
ought to be inseparable 
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'' Thtftm i» mmnOd^" replkd Mn 
Wybdff , ^ Human natare is the sanm 
every wbeiis* The Cbristhift nik m tite 
9Mi€ in M placcfs r^^maktf it the raW «€ 
ymur Kfe, aod ymi may be aa ssffd ift the 
natiey aceMt «» wbkb yoa are afacmt 
to enter, as S» the wriform patit which 
yxm seem §o desaroua 0lrt to quit/* 

^ But are there not iiecaHar drfioukieil 
^^peculiar temptations iai tbe work^ to 
which I am goiag >" urged Rhefds; ' 

** Peeulias oiiea, midoisbtedly/* saiil 
Mr. Wyburg — " b«rt not gfrater^ pein 
haps, than ihoae which' aasatt a arore 
private statioa. The crrleiioQof virtnar 
i$ the pe9f0rnmnee of du^ agsea ptincifMUii> 
Look around you, and teil me wbetbet 
you see this criterion cpbierred r^i^foMt^ 
exemplary manner in these, retired 
scenes, than you auiy reasonably sup- 
pose it may be amidst the bustle of the 
world. Do we leave the worldltngs bsM 
hind us in the race of pride, oS envy, of 
self-love, of eagerness for the tlMOgri of 
this life?-— Are we more candid^ iiosli 
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censorious, more meek-spirited ?: Is 
there on us any distinctive mark! bj 
which it might be known that we awake 
each morning to all the wonders of a be- 
neficent Creator^ and sink each evening 
to rest, with no other protection than this 
superintending Providence ?-— Alas ! my 
young friend, nothing of this is the ctse. 
As a species ittan is the same in -the cell 
of the Anchorite, and the circle of a 
monarch ;-^a8 an individual he differs— 
be it the care bf each, that the difference 
is on the side of virtue." ^ • 
. " But surely," per&isted Rhoda, *• there 
are some<6ituatiions more favourable than, 
others to virtue— iaituations, where we 
may be what we ought to be with less 
difficulty^ with less sacrifices than it will 
cost us in other ciircumstances/' 

^* I do not dispute that there are,*' 
said Mr. Wyburg — " but we have seildom 
the choice of our situations. Some 
paramount duty fixes our place of action. 
It is your own case-^and is there any 
thing in the situation to which you are 
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going, that' abould' make it so particu- 
larly UiffiouU to you ? — ^^It is exactly. tba^ 
to whjcjh.jyouivyere-.horn-rand tberefoc^^ 
that tOfiVHh.i9l> W^ niajf say, you. were by 
.jiQujfCiept^C; particularly; called,. H^^ 
y^^i, DQt ib^eii jfittedi^r if by. the edu.car 
l^\o^ whiieh you h^a^f^; received, :by ,tbe 
ccwpwy ;^ich,.yftu baye kept ? . >f ilji 
3}Qtt f^trbe iQSt4;uctad,jp.!^e djMtles of it 
by.pn^, of your ow,ft fawlj,. yvhp has 
•pi^^^tiaedtbem^ and protected by another, 
who, is tj^^ naturaif guardiaa ,x)f . its ho* 
nx;):ur?,:iiWil|;you not .be)/||]i;rou'nded ;by 
AJljkjier^eoriM^s, tbo; d^cefvcies of lifg ? 
J\Vill ppt ,tb^JftHgu;^ wUicb ypia be^r.be 
jbhat jof n3to<^styr-t:be;i raan.ne)[^ <\yhitch 
you see be those of refinemefnl: — kcj^pr 
jng as it were all that >S) ugly Q^r^ql^t^ve 
evf n,from your* yftry; View,?-: I. must >up« 
.pose thavtbis/ia:the ca^e- iq tb^^^^ociety 
to which y oil are>goiag. if: J am Oiis* 

• 

taken, thefountain of mon^iU^is po^soued 
at its-source, and tb^ farther we recede 
from the spri/jg, the, better .i-rbut.l jvJW 

15.6 
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not beliere this; and then where will be 
your difficulties? They will lie Ja your 
own heart, in your own temper; and 
there they would lie, were you never to 
8t!r from under my eye— never to be re* 
moved from the example of my good 
girl'^— laying his hand affectionately on 
that of Frances — ** never to move in a 
wider circle than the compass of tbi< 
diminutive parlour. — Remember tkiif 
my dear Miss Strictland — watch over 
y&ur8€ifj and all will be well. If jon 
deviate from the path which your sense 
and your principle tell you is the right 
one, transfer not the blame from your- 
self to the circumstances in which you 
aire placed/' 

Rhoda had nothing to reply — she wept 
in silence^ — she felt the whole of the 
responsibility with which Mr. Wyburg 
had so forcibly charged her, and shrunk 
from the weight of it* 

" Recollect yourself, my dear," said 
Mr, Wyburg, " Endeavour to see things 
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as tbey are — alasf there will still Ke 
enough to afflict us all — for we murt 
part r^ 

^' And aiw# we ^*' said Rhoda. 

** But we part only for a tkne/^ said 
Mr. Wyburg ; ** a»d we are not without 
pTospectSi wbieb, if realkEed, may unite 
us almost as one family, for the rest ot 
CUT lives.** 

<^ Ab, my dear Str t'^ said Rhocfo, 
ansiously ; *^ bnt wbeti I may not )bre 
able to weather the storm that awaits me, 
bow shall I dare look forward to the har- 
bour to which you alltfde ?** 

'• Let the thoughts of tbat harbour,^ 
said Mr. Wyburg-^** since upon such 
subjects it se^ms young ladies are onlj^ 
to be spoken to in metaphors— •call forth 
all your eflTorts. When we have you 
once safe amongst us again, the relation 
of past dangers will but heighten present 

pleasures ;-—dnd now, my dear, cheer 

•» 

up your spirits—- make the necessary pre* 
parations for this regretted separation^ 

> • # • ■ • 

and let the Sftterveiiiiig hours be ai 
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I," raid Mr. Wybofg^ ** and this 
hourdf pain will be but the prelude to 
years of happiness/' 

«« Farewell !— Oh fiireweU »'' said each. 
It was all that tbey coold say; aad 
Rhoda, hurried into the carnagie by Mr. 
Wyborg, thought that the charm of fife 
was flown for erer ! 
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CHAP. XIV. 



>* Hertmi^e 
^ Oropl mmmtLf «iid cmiM mske Ue worte appear 
The better reafon." 

Absorbed in h^r feelings, Rhoda ad- 
verted not to the figure which she was 
about to present to the eye of Lady Eli- 
zabeth — to that eye^ that never -pene- 
trated beyond the surface, nor saw ^^ the 
visage in the mind/' 

^VGood heavens, my dear V* exclaimed 
she, the moment that she beheld Rhoda, 
•* What's the matter ? — What eyes are 
these ? — How pale, how neglected you 
look !— ris it 80 that you hope to cooci« 
liate the affections of Mrs. Strictland?*^ 

^^ I hope," said Rhoda» the repressed 
tears streaming again down her cheeks, 
^* that Mrs. Strictland will not love me 
less, for a proof that I can love h^Ki^ 
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** Pooh! — nonsense!" — said Lady Eli- 
zabeth, *^ we are not talking so much of 
loving, as plefisipg.)^ aa^ ^-I can assure 
you, that Mrs. Strictland does not ap- 
prove of romance ; and she will think 
you very ungrateful, if she have reason 
to believe that you come to her relnct- 
antly." 

" How can I come otherwise," said 
Rhoda, ^' when I leave my earliest, iny 
most tried friends ?*' ' 

" ." Upon my word, Miss Strictland," 
replied Lady Elizabeth, *^ I did not ex- 
pect this from you, and I tremUe for 
the consequence." ; .: f ; f. 

:. ** Ob pray don't misunderstand me,'' 
said Rhoda, still weeping, for at this 
moment all irascibility of temper was 
subdued. ^^ I am not insensible to thd 
offered kindness of Mrs. Strictland ; but 
neither can 1 be so to that which I have 
toperienred'from those on whom I h^ave 
no natuml claim for kindness; and itf 
this instant my heart is half-broken 
oujr reparation.'' ■ v.: 
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** A half-brok^n heart,'* returned Lady 
Elizabeth, ** is but a poOT return for the 
prompt affection ttiat'you have expefri- 
eiiced frbm one^: u{^on whom,' howeVerf 
you may consider the matter, yoii^havtf 
in fi^ct no natural claim-^but for w,hom/ 
those claims which you may imagine so 
strongly grounded on nature, a wonl 
which I.profess not to Understand^ wodld 
have been unattended toi*! « • r \ . 1 : ri 

Rhoda's heart^begani to^swell. ./^ ; - 
' " it you think ^,'madsim,'' returned 
she^ ^' perhaps, it. woyld be hesttkati 
should proceed iHK ifartber." ' «' « V: v, '-v. r- 
. *VThiB best thing tfabtfymi "cab do^my 
dear,'* ssnd Lady Eliaabettfasvoftening hep 
tonej '* ij9 to wipie your eyes, adjust your 
hair, and look pleased and gay/' . 

^' These are manners,*' said Rboda^tb 
herself, "but they are not morals/* i T 

Sir William entered at that mometii to 
take his share in the £arewell-»scene with 
Rhoda. 

" Why, what. now; my pretty niece V^ 
said he, ** What's become of tlfeiroseft 
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in your cheeks ?--^What bare you dm« 
with your eyes ?** 

''What, indeed rV^aid- Lwfy £U». 
beth ; '' but the leas that is said the bet- 
ter. Come, you shall take aotne refiresb- 
ment, and then be off, or yon wiU be 
too late for the coach. Wo shall find 
kincheoD in the next room.'' 

But Rhoda could not eat ; and if she 
had lingered with a fond regret at BjFrbley, 
as though every moment, that mke couM 
continue there, added something le the 
value of existence, she thought, on Ac 
contrary, that every instant, which she 
remained at the Hall, detracted some- 
thing from what she owed to the undi* 
vided remembrance of the friends whom 
she had left, and the dignity of her own 
character. 

The ceremonies of being urged to eat, 
and those of her refusal to do so, being 
passed, she took a cold farewell of Sir 
William and Lady Elizabeth, who on 
their sides seemed as little to regret 
her departure, and lollowed by Mrs. 



Strictltt&d's maid^ she returaed to the 
carriage. 

Here she. resigned bersetf to the ty- 
Taptty of hec owa tboughte ; a»d wUk 
an increaaed bitterneaa of refleclion oa 
the scene which had just passed, she 
dwelt on th^^ dntinction between flattery 
and friendsb^. 

*^ The flatterer can bikt throw in his 
mite to the overflowings of prosperity/' 
thought ske-^^* the friend is made, for 
adversity/' 

Yet Rhoda was not, perhaps, willing 
to forego either the one or the other ; 
and the disparaging observations, that 
Lady Elizabeth had made on her figure, 
certainly added something to theforiorn- 
ness of tnind which the separation from 
her dear Wyburgs had occasioned« . TMf( 
feeling was still farther increased, as she 
stepped into the mail ; but it was not 
long before every other sensation— every 
other thought was swallowed up in the 
overwhelming sorrow of an ardent heart, 
divided for the first time from the only . 
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human beings to which it veas genuinely 
attached. 

So entirely did she abandon herself to 
her sorrow, that neither the 'weli-meaflt 
endeavours of her attendant, nor the 
newness of every object around ber, 
could engage her attention for a motneot; 
She saw only the beloypd^^iacehes of 
Byrhley — she h^ard only the farewell 
sounds of her lost friends ; and shear- 
rived at Bamet so much -exhausted, that 
it was fortunate this was her appointed 
place of rest. 

The civil, and even good-natured assi* 
duity of the servant to mitigate her grief, 
dnd to contribute to her accommodation, 
began to be not wholly without effect. 
She took the refreshment which she 
prescribed, retired early to bed, and 
arose the next morning, if not wholly 
recovered either in looks or spirits, yet 
so much changed from what she had 
been the evening before, that the woman 
complimented her on both, in a stratA 
which plainly shewed that she was not 
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accustomed to find the toneof afdxilatfoft 
udWelcome to the aoditor. ' . ' 

** My lady will be so pleased to see 
you look so well, madam,'' said she. 
^^i woiild not for a hundred pounds that 
Mrs* StrictUnd hlid sten you last night-^ 
but to-day '.—rlWm sure, I don't wonder 
that she should talk so much of you,' 
madam, as she does to every body sh^ 

sees;'*<' : i ^ ..:.■. : ./ 

i^Rhoda did not quite like thfs'fami*^ 
liarily* Her taste in flattery was^yet d&i 
licate; and she wa^ more o£leiided by 
the liberty taken by 'b'depen^ant, than 
gratified by the hiitfagfe 'paid t6 her 
beauty. ' » ^ L.mjj^ u ; -: 

' She was silent arid resi^fWdVin^Wii^cl 
whether Mrsi SllfictWijd's ^cai'riige Wi* 
arrived, and expretoWPafe iiia^tience tcf 
be gone. - • • ""■- ■ •■ =- ■•. 

This impatience was soon compired. 
with ; a6d'd^'^frhj^i?li''{iiin'd Waft tebre 
disehgaged .'thali "it Iffe* beeri'-'flie-^^ay 
before, she nowl)^aii to look Ground 
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ber, and to eontider the featuiM of 
the new world on which she was witer«> 

ing. 
To an eye unaccustomed to aoy greater 

aiaeinblage of houses than what eoai- 

posed the small market-tow^n, nearwbidi 

the had hitherto resided, the whole 

space between Barnet and London ap^ 

peared to he a continued street ; and 

when she first looked down upon tbst 

immense capital, she was lost lo aaton- 

ishment. But it was astonisbflMfit 

unmingled with delight. 

The thick and dense atmosphere, which 
was spread before her eyes, disgusted 
her; it seemed to deprive her of one oi 
her senses : wbile^ on the contrary, the 
scents, which soon assailed her on every 
side, left her np d^ubt but that she had 
preserved her power of smell uoin^ 
jured. 

*^ Qb how unlike the country in all 
respects!" said :ahf. ^* Every gale there 
IS perfume^ My eye can there 



every object. Here I smell too mucbi 
and cannot see. at all ! " 

Nor was she better satisfied, on her 
first entrance into the streets^ 

*' Is this tb^ magnificence of LondonI*' 
said she, ^\ What poverty ! what dirt I 
what rudeness 1" 

^^ Oh,-madam/'said the servant, *^you 
see nothing of London yet. Nobody but 
the vulgar live here:*— when you sa^ 
more you will be delighted/' 

^' I have rather seen too much," said 
Rhoda ; but on turning into Oxford- 
street, she thought so no longer. 

^' Is it possible!" said she, *^ Can 
any thing so fine fa^ so near a oe^hbour 
to every thing that is mean ?— What 
breadth !-— what length !-p*-tbe shops !-— 
Qh I never saw any thing so splendid !«^ 
so beautiful V* 

^* Oh, madam, you will see much 
finer and prettier things than you 9e^ 
here»" said the c^Kper^^ccfd guide. And 
Rhoda thought e^y step, they :a4vanc* 

ed; that nofcbiffg Wf^iJ M 
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Every new object effaced the admiration 
excited by the last, aiid she said, as she 
stopped at Mrs. Strictland's door^ 

*^ If the very shops display sueh riches 
and elegance^ what shall I not find in the 
residence of a person of Mrs. Strictlaud's 
taste ?" 

But Rhoda had arrived in Grosvenor- 
square in the first days of December, 
when, notwithstanding the multitudes 
which she had seen in thie streets, the 
waiting-womdh assured her^ that ** there 
was not a soul in town ;*' and of course, 
there existed liot a motive with Mrs. 
Strictland to exhibit any proofs of that 
taste, which 'she considered as the most 
en\iable distinction in life. 

Ilhoda descended from the carriiage 
with a mingled sensation of expected 
pleasure, and of tin>idity, that made her 
heart beat, as shei foJ lowed the footman 
up stairs; 

" Surely," thought she, " Mrs. Strict- 
land will be as glad to see me, as she ap- 
peared sony to part with me.** 
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Mrt. Strictland, however, was not in 
the room into which Rhoda had been 
shewn; and before she made her appear* 
ance, Rhoda had leisure to contemprate; 
the splendour with which she expected 
to be surrounded. 

But what was her astonishment when 
she beheld herself in an apartment, which 
had more the appearance of an uphol- 
sterer's warehouse, than the drawing** 
T6om of a person of fashion ! 

Every article of furniture was carefully 
ipapered up ; and from the profusion fn 
which they were heapecf one upon ano** 
ther, they seemed father to be designed 
for sale than use. The morning was 
raw and cold: she approached the fire- 
place, and saw with dismay, that it con- 
tained no fire— her thoughts flew back to 
Byrhley. 

«* Oh the comforts of that dear place!*' 
said she. But she had no farther time to 
pursue lier reflections, for Mrs. Strict- 
land entered at the moment. 

« My dear yamn^MeMi 1^ 

VOL. I. t 
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lighted to see you,*' 'safd she. '^ I hop^ 
I see you well ;— *but yoii look pale. Are 
you starved ? Or has that odious mail- 
coach shaken you to pieces ? Mr. Strict- 
land is the most unpardonable of, crea- 
tures. But come, shall we light the fire, 
or will you come with me to my little 
boudoir? We seldom light a fire id 
this room till evening, for there is not a 
human being in London, so there's no 
use in it/* 

Rhoda declared her readiness to repair 
to the boudoir, and there, in a little 
closet of about ten feet square, she found 
both fire and accommodation, and felt 
the expectation revive, of finding this 
splendid mansion not so wholly devoid 
of comforts, as its first aspect had made 
her apprehend. 

Mrs. Strictland having placed herself 
in an easy chair, and having raised her 
feet almost to an horizontal posture, by 
the means of an embroidered footstool, 

*' Now, my dear Rhoda,*' said she, 
^^ the first thing that we shall have to 
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do, will be to look over your warctrobel 
Of course there-will be much -to be iet 
to rights-Mnaoy additions to be made,» 
and arrangenieDts' to be agreed upon; 
We must deal as Weli as "vit can witb 
M^ Strictrafad. He ehher will not, or 
cannot comprehend-that 'no trifle wilt 
dress a young lady, who ought alH^ay^T 
to appear to the iiest advatAtajge. Iltf 
has signified to me that bis h6.uM and 
his table are open to you; but thtii 
the paltry modicum, which you hftve in-< 
herited frotn your uncle, mtist provided 
all youriother expenses. The thing ii 
impossible ; bit - don't make yoursetf 
uneasy. . ^I: shall ibe able ^i^^^mtrtidge thd 
matter to your satisfa^ction.' Afe miistf 
both, however, have ^he air of ecbno* 
mizing .wherever you ire ccJncerned ^ 
and I give you this hint;' that you mlay 
be ready, ; frooi the very fit«t, to^ftJllo'Tr' 
my lead wheaerer occasion calb for it; ' ^ 
. ^' i shouldrhope, madam/' said Rhoda, 
'^(jthat noiOccteil>n.wiH call -for any thing 
HH^dMp)idt]»i;ruuid iMkeitl am quite of 

l2 
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Mx«.Strictlan(Ps opinioo, ^tfanrt itbe in* 
come of my little foctuoe will be suft- 
ciait for my pectoml expense* : it would 
bftre supplied everjr thimg I should luM 
wanted is the ooantry/' 

^^ My desr child,?' i eturned Mrs* Striot- 
Jtnd, ^' how caa you kfaow any thisg 
about the matter ?-^Youtg^oves.andyowr 
ribboDs^will consume sucb an iocosie; 
«nd dp you think. ;tha& I would consest 
to be accompaniediby one W!bo8eapt)etf* 
ance would dishaooiiir me? in itttio« 
duciifg y.ou into the world, I wish thit 
world to consider you one of its brightest 
CMrnaments. I intend that you shsil 
make .a i9^plendid eataUishment. I have 
no doubt but by SEiy means you will do so; 
but then you must be ruled by me ; and 
take my word for it, people will never 
trouble theiQielves to calculate the* pro- 
portion, between your appearanree and 
means oX supporting it, or think one jot 
the better of you for abstaining from 
expenses, that you cannot afibrd to inear. 
Be well (Iri^ed'^-Jbej beautifiiL and the 



world; is tOQ good-natured to inquii^ 
farther." 

^^ \Ei^i Ij, :madam/' said Rtoda, ^^ snust 
inquire, &rtber ; aRid indeed. I.^imuBt 
cfaaage gseatly if I caa taJceipdbeasure iii 
orjoameDts fi^r. , whicb I am unable la 

pay/' '.-... • ■.->•;.!:.;» 

<< You wilip^ge/* said Mrs. Slrrct** 
land, carelefsly; .<':but who talked of 
your beiu^ HoaMei) to pay ? ' I: hopia 
you think { am .aa inctipaMe of beinf 
dishonest as if l b|id . been bociH; and 
brought «p Jti tbe ^puiiei cegions of itbft 
iminaculate . <x>un<;ry rrr t&at; ^ouitisliing 
ajr, lupoa wMoh,;.])C^jil4». you a^uppoJfe 
that you could baye Ijved ! Swe0tl 
ethereal creature} as if beef and muttoQ 
were not as necessary to existence i(t 
Byrhley^ as ija^ Gfttwy^qQfF^Bjquaire i bjvt.jt 
dp ;a6sp ri^ yau, tbaA : J -ney^ tboiigb t qI 
your not payii^ yoiir debts, Tb? beiogi 
well pressed iiS one means of paying, 
them: all will l^ i|lti«^telyj paifl). de- 
pend vpon it. ;^.fcpii^<» ^4(^ 
can it signify to ^imm^9 
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perty as he will have, to whom I shall 
marry you, whether you carry a few 
untouphed hundreds to him or not ? If 
you knew the world -better,- you would 
know that many a man pays for hid' wife's 
wedding clothes, although he knows no- 
thing of the matter/* 

•* No man shall ever pay for mine,*' 
said Rhoda, warmly. ^ !^ I^'fthohld be 
wretched if I were to leclseli th^ princiftd 
of what lean filone call my bwb/^- * ' 
. "Oh the dear littlis proud' heart r 
said Mrs. Strictland, tapping! her neck. 
•• Well,' my dear, we won't quarrel 
about the precise number of half crowns 
that this fair hand shall transfer to its 
future possessor; but trust to me that 
the bargain shall be such as neither side 
shall be dissatisfied with; and when you 
know me, and yourself better, I haVe 
no doubt but that we shall be miore of 
a mind than we seem to be at present. 
Now let us proceed to this formidable 
inspection of your trunks ; for 1 dd as- 
sure you, I shall take care, for my owa 
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sake, that you have something more to 
recommend you to the company to whom 
I shall introduce you, than the rags of a 
virtuous independence ;- — they would be 
a letter of credit that would not be re^- 
dily honoured, I can tell you." 

Angry, abashed, and inwardly pro* 
testing agaiiist all matrimonial bdachina- 
tions — making a thousand vows oif con- 
stancy to MrJPonson by, breathing as 
many regrets for all that she had left, 
and nourishing disapprbbation against 
iEili that she met 'with, th^ humbled^ but 
high-spirited Rhoda followed Mrs. Strict- 
land to the Vf^ry top Af. th» l»ouoo, irrltcrc 

on opening a very small room, apparently 
without one single comfort belonging 
to it, 

** This is your apartment, my dear,'* 
said the lady* *^ London houses, you 
know,'* added she, *^ do not affbrd the 
accommodation of country ones ; but 
when you have got all your things about 
you, I have no doubt but that you 
will have every thing you want« So, 
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see you have begau to uii« 
pack :— well, lay the gowns separately, 
that we may look them over one by onci 
and see what each wants/* 

Rboda, as if wholly aninteeeated m 
the discussion, seated herself on oat of 
the two chairs that the room contaiaedi 
and leaning her elbow on a little table 
near her, remained si lent , ^' ^hewing 
the cud of bitter fancy ;** for not one 
morsel of sweet idid her im^ioation tf 
this moment furuisb. 

'' Bless me, my dear ! What's this?'' 
exclaimed Mrs. Strictland. *^ WilsoD, 

*' It is, indeed, a despair, madam,'* 
replied the welUbred and fashionably- 
phrased Mrs. Wilson ; " for town I 
mean ; though really it is prettily fancied, 
and I dare say had a beautiful effect 
when Miss Strictland wore it/' 

" The day may come" returned Mrs. 
Strictland, *^ when Miss Strictland may 
lead the fashion in town, as well as the 
country ; but we must b^in more hum- 



hlyr^we mu^t follow at presjBiij^and ^e(^l 

our way a little. My detar, I Iwupe yau 

t^t;lf)3;'no j>redilectkm for this prottily^- 

fafliyed hjit ?" :-; ,. - .; ; ,.»» 

,'^ l,,hftve,pQ j)re^ilectioii for ap^ thwg 

tbere,^ ipqad^im/' repUefi yHhoda^ ooicHff^r 

^^ Fray do what you wiU with all yaa 

. £nd/' ■ '. . ■ ■ 'I. 

^^ Noiv. I ^91 dearly love y<m ^x* your 

docility /V retui^nf4, Mis. Strictlsu^ 
*' To pieces witt it,, theal — But, my 
dear, upon the whole, 1 find na^rks of 
very good taste; an4titN i^^ing, ,th^ 
chaoned me tbe.mo&t fb^^i'r^tdayl ^s^W 
you, fwas tbe^heautif^i ^mpUcity 4>f ypffr 
dress. It seemed pot;to l>aye cost yo^ a 
inomeu(;-s thought, ?nd jret mu^, J^y^ 
jbeen the result. of. xxiuch^rqflectioifi/' ^ s 

Rboda;W»s.|i9o sa4,r?n4 t^Q jipjiig wflt 
to reply^. . Sh^ aat^f^jlf at, fqldir^ .apiece 
of writing'^pagec, .wblcii she fafad^^Qg^ 
dentally in h^ tuwd, into ^a !bbqus£i|atf 
forms« : •. I iw 

Mrf.i Sttictl^ajftj lyhple^souj w* too 
much eiigiofis^^llp y^jf»C8»^09al«4y» 
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was engaged in, to have one thought to 
spare on Rboda. 

" Pray, my dear/' said she, "hoir 
comes It that you are still ih deep 
mourning ? Don't you know that loog 
mournings are quite antediluvian ?- But, 
however, it may not be amiss just -to 
shew yourself in weeds : it may seem to 
say, that you m^urn raHier as an heiress, 
than as a niece ; and who knows' what 
may come of such a misapprehensiod ? 
Besides, a change of dress draws atten- 
tion, and nothing can better suit your 
complexion than a little sable.-^Stay, 
Wilson, we had better make a list of 
what Miis Stricflattd will" want.' To- 
morrow will be a busy day. We must 
do what can be done at home. You 
know that I am alf^ys ecohoniical.'' 
- ''•*'I am sure no latfy'^ah' be more so," 
returned Mrs. WlWoti, -** although nbbo- 
<ly^s balfso well dressed — I hear that 
wherever I go." 

" I owe such a distinction to you, 
Wilson— you hftve iadniiirable fin^j 
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yoiimust exert your skill for Miss Strict- 
land. Rhoda, my love, you' cannot have 
a better assistant in all things about your 
dress than Wilson." 

Rhoda could hardly cotnmand herself 
sufficiently to thanfc either lady or maid. 
She gave the writing paper another fold, 
and strove to dissipate the tear that arose 
in her eye, before it flowed down her 
cheek. 

^* But, my dear Rhoda,'' said Mrs. 
Strictland, '* is this all ? — Is this the 
whole of your wardrobe?— Are there no ' 
iQore trunks ?*' / 

** No, madam,^' returned Rhoda, " you 
have seen the whole." 

Mrs. Wilson shrugged her shoulders. 

" Well-^in the country— a growing 
girl as you have been till now — I donH 
much wonder. But you will soon under* 
stand these things better. Put these 
gowns, WilsoA,on6neside; we will con- 
sider presently what to do with them ; 
and now let us go down stairs— I— I be- 
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gin to grow cold.— ^Wilson, take care that 
Miss Strictlaod's room is set ia order/' 

** Had I not better change my diess, 
before my clothes are put into the 
drawers, and then I will wait upon you 
below ?" said Rboda. 

^^ Oh, don't trouble yourself to dress; 
we shall not see a soul : I am not sure 
that even Mr. Strictland wili dine at 
home ; but if he does, it need make 
no difference/' 

*^ I have always been accustomed to 
dress for dinner,^' said Rhoda. . 

•* Oh, pour passer h tems-^yery well in 
the country— *but you will not want em- 
ployment here^ and there is no good in 
dressing w hen nobody will see you. No, 
no ; come down with me, and let the 
housemaid make your room comfortable/' 

Rhoda wondered how that would be 
managed, but she made no further ob* 
jectioR to the wishes of Mrs. Strictland ; 
and they returned to the boudoir together. 

^' What makes me in a kind of a little 



bustle,'' said Mrs. Strictland, ^\ is that 
we have but a very few days, in which 
to do a great many things ; for of course 
you may foe sure, that we are not ii>|tend<> 
ing to continue in town., We ^re merely 
birds of passage just now. We go down 
the beginning of next week to Sir Framp«- 
ton Morris's.— Lady Morris is one of the 
sweetest women in tiie world,;. and she 
has always the most delightful Christmas 
party that can be imagined. There, jny 
sweet friend, you will make your first 
debtU into the world of fashion, and per^ 
haps it will be there that you will strike 
the decisive blow.— ^A laige party in a 
<:ountry house is twenty times a better 
place to play the game of matrimony in, 
than all the assemblies, and places of 
public resort in this great town. There 
is less distraction— :lesa variety. In a 
private party, people go. fiirtber with one 
object than they detign, and then are 
caught before they are aware-*4md theuy 
you know,'' saidahe, laughing^ ^^ there is 
no retreat,** . .^ 
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*' Indeed, madam/' said Rboda, very 
gravely, '^ I know nothing of siicb things; 
land if nobody is caught till I iayanares, 
the whole a^x will go free tatKeir graves." 

'• Upon my word, child,*' said Mrs. 
Strictland, ** you seem to have a pretty 
tolerable idea of the power of that fact 
and person^ and with sone degree of 
reason, for you are very loveiy-^ilt the 
days of falling in love are over, my dear. 
— If we willcatchfish,we must take^offoor 
mittens. — Charming aa you are^ a girl 
without half your attractions, wiiimake 
a better establishment, except you will 
condescend to take a little pains/' 

*^ Establishment/'— repeated Rhoda-* 
" take pains!"— 

'^ Oh, you must accustom yourself 
to such words, I can tell you, child,'' 
returned Mrs. Strictland. ^^ I am sure 
that you are no idiot ; and who but an 
idiot can expect that a girl with a few 
hundred pounds, without rank or poli- 
tical connection, shall establish her^f^f 
well, without a little pains taking oa her 
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part ?-^BeauQr is > too commcm^ and too 
cheap to do alone : — ^it- is manner— it is 
skiH^-^it is management^ that maMs it 
brtb^ its triife value.—Before yoU we 
fnui6h older, I have qo^ doiibt; >butthat 
you win be an apt scholar in all this 
doctrine, and easily learn all 1 shall at- 
tempt to teach yoii/* ' ^ 
:ir;c.^^y^f p'^L^iaid^Rhoda^ indignantly-^ 
^I'datinM— I Dtkustfifc^^'-^^ndsbe thought 
of th* i*ite «hWMr. * Wybufg had given 
herfor h^^nduct.^^^'if such things are 
expected from me^ ^ T had better return 
into* the country.- «/' • -» ' f 
'" ^' That is not obtigfU^ly said/f replied 
Mrs: Strictdandf ^ in a> mild ^ and: gentle 
tone; "but I know how to allow for the 
narrowness of your education. I>o you 
suppose, fmy^ear, "that I shall propose 
to you any* thing derogatory to^^be dig- 
nity and'^ di^lietfcy of the female charac- 
ter ? rain shre yourfaeart disavows such 
a meaning, hoVvev^r your. words might 
imply it ; — but the* fact is, that you mis- 
lippf^ehend this nwttet entirely. To maks 
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yourself amiable — toendeay<Kir to pfease^ 
is no more than a commoa deference to 
the rights of society — to take paiiis Jodp 
sOf shews humility of spirit w^ich4i,9 
chHstian virtue, my dear ; find limse vbo 
imagine that they caa please -without 
taking pains, betray more s^fi-coBfidence 
than, lam sure, belong to < *y^r jchsr 
racter. But y6u DoHttectthe yr^ids^ 
^ taking paids to pleaM/ .nfiith im^. undoe 
reference to aelf-^iULtenert-^b^r^Jl^.jPoar 
mistake.-— *Be assured that I wauld have 
your end laudable ; and if it bevo^ I am 
confident that you will not quarrd wttll 
the means. I will state, the c«se-f-you 
desire to be a wife^-^iush, hush^ no dis- 
dainings — all young women desire to be 
wives — it isallowable — it is praiseworthy 
that they should do so,; but a discreet^ 
a modest young woman, suffers not her 
fancy to run before her prtldisnoe. She 
has an eye to the rank which she, biears 
in society— an attention to the means by 
which that rank is to be supported. She 
cannot chu9e from amongst eten jtb^ very 
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few that would, with respect to ciilcumi 
staiices^ be suitable to her.«— She must 
be chosen--^she finds herself distingai sbed 
•—but she knows, if she knows any thing 
of tbe world, that distinction is not love ; 
that even what is called love, but seU 
doni leads to offers of marriage, where 
beauty and merit are ^11 the lady has 
to give in exdmnge for cank and fbr# 
tune. Yet witita due,, a.beooming senfl$ 
of her own value, she is. not .unaware, 
that if she weee once a wife, she could 
bring more to the general stock of hap^ 
piness than ra»k and fortune alone can 
bring. ItistJiecefore3K>tungener6u8-^it 
18 not Aelfisb ialhekviso tb' bring to vie w, 
to evidence^ as it were, ^ose qualities of 
her midd, and those graces of person and 
manner, that may? cecnrince bim, who 
she sees already likcistiier^r that be can- 
not better consuilt the fiiture happiness 
of his life, diaii by Aieking her his wife. 
And she does all Hkh by ^ taking pains 
to please/ And pray what is there in so 
doing, from tbe motives which I have 
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laid down, that ought to revolt the most 
delicate — the most dignified female mind 
*-*that ought to send you back into the 
country; there to rusticate as the wife of 
some country parson, amid the cares of 
your pig-stye, and your dairy." 

Khoda felt herself colour violently at 
these words. *^ I dare say you may be 
right,*' returned she ; ^' but I cannot say, 
that I yet understand these pains-takiog 
doctrines. I have been used to please 
without taking pains; and I am afiraid 
that 1 shall myself be best pleased, when 
such continues to be the case/' 

^Mt will not continue one hour, my 
dear,*' replied Mrs.Strictland, «^ in a work! 
where you have to make your way— 
where you will be the object of envy, 
rather than admiration— »of criticism, ra- 
ther than of partiality." 

** I had better return into the country," 
again thought Rhoda; but this time she 
had command enough of herself not to 
say so. 

"My little friend,*' said Mrs. Strict- 



land^ smiling with a grace that charmed 
Rhoda, ifl spite of the adgry feelings 
. rising in her mind, " after all, I love you 
for rh^se little poiitingsf and pettings, 
that my worldly iHsdom- lias exfcited;- 
i-^Your's is the age of rottiance-^bf ittia- 
ginatioh-— your vision sees things only 
as they ought to • be ;* ieind no wonder 
when your -'k)oIriiig ^asi* refflfect^ that 
face and persbtf/^yoi^ybMfld^a^ii^ie t^^ 
they can want hd ^dui^iRdiry in' the art 
of pleasing ; they odght not ; but few 
things in this world areas they ougiit 
to be. We must accommodate ourselves^ 
to what they are, and unless we could 
make the men romantic, we must take 
care not to be so ourselves. If we have 
calculators to deal with, we must learn 
to calculate; but trust. me, my dear, you 
and I will calculate honesify; so give me 

« 

your hand, and tell me that you are 
friends with me/' 

'' Dear madam, I am ashamed," said 
Rhoda. " I believe I was petulant— per- 
haps saucy/' 
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** No, my dear, you were not either«-» 
a little too warm in a cause which you 
thought right ;-^but this is not to be won* 
dered at. It is only the polishing hand of 
good company, that rubs down the sharp 
angles of nature^ There is a sort of c(h 
venanted as$entation in s&ciety^ that pre- 
serves each individual from the paia of 
being conjl;radi£ted, without being sup* 
posed to impefM^h the. sincerity of any/' 

'< B<fw is that ?*' thought Rhoda—birt 
she was not able to solve the mysteiy, 
for at the same moment a servant 
announced dinner. 
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** Frugal only tha^ her thrift 
feed excess."— 

C&wpCTt 



** Bless im/* said Mrs. Strictlimd^ 
'* how muttentivel have been !— -My poor 
little Rhoda, how I have starved you !— 
I quite forgot th^ luQcheon^ system of the 
country; and heve ykAX have not had a 
morsel I don't know how many hours^ 
Do you think; that you can learn to 
starve, as well as think with us?'^— * 

Rhoda had had so much f^>od for 
her' miikd' since she arvived in London, 
that >8he had' felt no«wantof that which 
is necessary' ibr the foody ; but being 
thus reminded of it^ nhe felt very glad 
that the next ceremony was^ to be diur 
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and -irti^ MeoiapeLniti Mrs. Stric^M 
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land to the dining room with much 
satisfaction. 

When, however^ she cast her eyes on 
the table, she doubted whether it was 
indeed dinner to which they had been 
summoned. 

A small morsel of fish, and a few mut- 
ton chops made the whole of the repast; 
and she beheld Mr. Strictland ready to 
take his place at the table, and his share 
of that which was upon it. • 

She had not seen him before since sbe 
entered his house ; but no one, who bad 
witnessed his reception of her, would 
have believed this to be their first inter- 
view. 

"How do you do, Rhoda?*' said he coolly* 
then turning to Mrs. Strictland — "we 
dine late to-day — I am half famished. "— 

'^ I did. not know that you dined. at 
home," re;turned Mrs. Strictland, care* 
lessly ; V' and if you wanted any thing, you 
might probably have had some soup, if 
you had asked for it. Rhoda, my dear, 
shall I help you to fisb^ 1 ami afraid if 



you are so tremendously hungry,*' added 
she, looking at the dish of mutton chopi, 
•' that we shall have scarcely dinner 
enough. Pfay ask the . cook whether 
there are any more mutton chops to be 
had?" 

The answer^ was returned that there 
were no more in the house. 

'* If there is any soup, desire that she 
will send it in," said Mr. Strictland. 

The footman went out, and brought 
word on his return, stbat there was no 
soup. 

" Well, I know that we are to have 
some pudding or tart, or something of 
that krnd ; and after all, there is always 
enough. Only Mr. Strictland frightened 
me with talking of being so very hungry.'* 

^^ Ask whether there is any cold meat 
in the house," said Mr«. Strictland, sul- 
kily, to the servant.. . 

Again the man. went out on a 
voyage of discovery, and this time not 
wholly without success ; for he brought 
with him the small remains of a 1 
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mutton, which seemed to have furaished 
the meal of the day before. 

<^ Oh, now we shall do faoiously ;" said 
Mrs. Strictland, ** pray set it here;"— 

^'Hoy take it to the cook, and teU her 
to hash it. I cannot eat it cold,^ said 
Mr. Strictland. 

«' The truth is/' said Mrs. Strictland, 
whispering Rhoda, *'that the serrants 
are on board wages. We shall be gone 
again so soon, that it was not worth while 
to begin our regular way of going on; 
and really I had quite forgotten that we 
were to have one added to our usnal 
number." 

Rhoda made no reply. The cold afld 
repulsive manner of Mr. Strictland bad 
much lessened her desire for catingi and 
the scanty fare, that was before her, gave 
so little encouragement to her appetite, 
that her portion of fish sufficed for the 
dinner; and Mr. Strictland observed, 
with something of satisfaction in his tone, 
'^ that she eat less than any bedy he ever 
saw/' 



^' His house and bis table are o'pan to 
me/' thought Rhodn. 'Mf hisboaaebtf 
no more eomfortalile than his table ii 
plentiful, 1 shall scarcely be inclined tQR 
continue an inhabitant of it/' 

Yet- the graces and manners of MibJ 
Strictland made her some amenda; and: 
althoughnot so much captivated with* 
either as she had' been the first day that» 
she had seen her, she yet looked oh her 
with admiration, and listened tocher softf 
tones with delight.'- '■ 

^* Pray/' said' Mrs. Strictland, as the^* 
sat pli^tng'With a dessert, as meagre M 
the dimiet had been, ^ pray do we go tcf 
Overleigh Park, Monday or Tuesday ? t 
btfVe a thousand things to do, and sd has 
Rhoda/' ...:'■. 

'' On Monday,'' said Mr. Strictland, 
who seemed as sparing of his words a9 
of bis hospitality* • 

^* You hav« never asked Rhoda Ontf 
word concerning the Hall, and its inha^^* 
bitants,'' said Mrs.^ Strictland to hert 
busbaridi . ^ x 

VOL. I. M ^ 
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<* I bopethey are all well there !" 
lie carelessly ; '' bqt indeed I knoir iL 
I liad a letfce firoin my mothec two dajs 

•go." 

" Well, but indeed, «y 'dear Mr. Stri* 
lan^'^ said the lady, with one of ho 
sost gracious smiles, " unless we make 
our fire-side a little more cheerful, RhOi 
da will ruB away from us. Cometdl 
na what, you haire been doing ?-^W1mmi 
liave you seen this moraiiiiig ?" 

<* Whom should I see ?'* rettamed Mr. 
Strictland. ^' You know that there is 
AOt a human creatuTe ia 1ioyirii«-*«I hate 
1>eeD at my banker 's> and that'-s enough 
to make a man thoughtfuL'* 

^^I bftnnot imagine why,*' suad Mrs. 
Strictland. " 1 am sure we have*8careel;f 
spentasbilling theise tlir^e months. Now 
kidefd the season for spend-iag'iiS'Com-ing, 
and spend I am resolved we ^ill. This 
winter, fthoAst -must see th^ world ; and 
see it in itsgayes^t ootourrs. She must be 
seen herself, and seen. to the best adviaa- 
tage; and I should think that I very ill 
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ft ^rfonned the duties which I iowe t^ 
f your family, if I did not take oaro ol 
I both these points/' 

'4 should worse perform those duti^/^ 
L fepli^ Mr. Strictland, ^' if I were to out- 
!i run my income ; and I must say thAt 
I I think very little of eitber se^n§^^ or 
i being seen in the great world ought to 
I suffice for « young lady, with tb( 
[ moderate provision that Rhodes bM (^ 
look to." 

'' Oh churl,'' said Mrs.Strictland, '' look 
at the dear girl. What is there^ that wttb 
BmAk a face apd person, $be mity R<Mt 
prete&d to? Iconfider her $^ i^^fajldfOf 
JD^y own, and I nm resolved to pwb hep 
£>rtutte 9s if she wane/' 

*^ As far a« the meam. are in yojiijr 
power, madam,'' returned Mr. S&ictland^ 
" you are rery welcome/* 

'^ You know, Mr* Strietlwdt'' re^e4 
Mrs. Strictla«d, assuming a grave Aift 
^^ that I never allow inyself to say barslL 
things ; but I mustpbserve, that 1 9h<Hild 
think it hard if the mecmst with vi^i^ti 
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I have furnished you, should be denied 
inyuse for the protection of the interests 
of your family. — Will you go ?" added 
she^ turning to Rhoda. 
- "Willingly/* replied Rhoda^.who bad 
thought the last five minutes the most 
tedious she had ever passed. 

" You see, my dear," said Mrs. Strict* 
land, " that there is no living in this world 
without e little management. I cannot 
condescend to altercation and recrimi* 
nation ; tbey are so unlady-like. Bat 
I see no reason why I should give up my 
will, nor will I, when I know mysdf 
to be right. I make sacrifices enough 
in matters that are indifferent*— So, 
they have not lighted the drawing. room 
fire : now that's one of Mr. Strictland's 
economics; and you will have cause to 
wonder at my patience in a thousand 
such particulars before you have lived 
iwith us a fortnight. But come into my 
Aoom-rwe shall be able to squee2se into it 
c-n-and when Mr. Strictland sees that you 
really make no difference in our mode o? 
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living, I hope he will become a tnorie 
eheerful companiori/- 
- *^ Indeed^ madam/^ said Rboda, very 
gravely, " I seem to beso veryunaccept* 
able to Mr. Strictland, that I ha(^ you 
will forgive ine, if I say^ that I am quite 
persuaded I had better return into the 

countrv.*' 

'*My dear, I will forgive you, toy 
what you will/' returned Mrs. Strictland. 
*' But if ever you think of such a thing 
again, I declare open war to the end of 
0ur lives. Do I not tell you, that yield- 
ing and gentle us I seem, I never do give 
up a single point, which I think I otight 
to carry ? You don't know what a he* 
roine I can be; and ought I not to pro* 
tect my sweet orphan girl ? Yes^ and I 
will protect ben Pray, why should I 
scruple to use my own money, to so good 
an end ? Rhoda, my k>ve«- trust to tne-^ 
love me, and we shall be the happiest 
companions possible. Mr. Strictlaail 
may grumble and frown — I care not ; and 
I am sure his fiumty owe. me soise m^ 
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dennificatioD for all the gloomy hoars 
I have passed with him. Bat is thete 
amongst them, yourself excepted, one 
that can ifodemofry me ? Poor simple Sir 
William has not a greater variety of words 
than a parrot, and not quite as loaDj 
idcfas. And oh, the weariness of Lady 
Elizabeth's society! But they are very 
good ftotils, ftotvrithstanding — let them 
pass. Yet do you, my dear Rbodtf^ le^ 
teain #ith ftie— I ask it as a fifivour, and 
I think I might claim it as a tight. '^ 

'* Oh my deaf Mrs. Sfrietland/' Said 
Rhode, quite subdued; ** how sweet is 
this ! to make yourself the obliged per* 
)on, when all the obligation is mtae; but 
yet to remain in Mr. Strictland's house 
ligainst his wish—"—" 

" ' Pray, my dear," interrupted Mrs. 
StHdtlahd^ *' lay aside that antiquated 
phfaseology : this house is as much mine 
mMi". Stfldfland'd : 1 should Consider it 
tf6, if Ihad not brought him A fhrching. 
IC6w— ^biit that it is undignified to say 
ftVith a thibg,-^I WOAder what kind of a 
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bouse Mn Strictlaiid would: hare bid 
without my assistance/' 

*^ Ob, 1 cannot eoter into such con* 
stderations/' said Rboda, with a- feeling 
of disapprobation, which she thought 
half ungrateiruh ^Vbut m Mr. Strictland 
could not calculaie upon my making a 
part of his household, it seems to me to 
be something wrong to do so against his 
will.'* 

** I sfuppose that he caieufoted upon 
your doing so, when he promised your 
poor doating uncle to give you a home,'' 
aaid Mrs. Strictlaad, with aa air of 
Aauteur^ convincing Rhoda that the wm- 
nnnied as$entaiion^ which could preserve 
from the pain of contradiction, bad ho^ 
power to enable the heart to bear it with 
christian meekness. *^ I heg we may 
pursue this subject no further," added 
she; '^ but I must take the liberty of 
intimating that 1 hope I am incapable of 
forgetting the consideration due to any 
one ; and that when I requested the 
favour of jrour continuing with me, Ih||^^^ 
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'tiule reasoEn to expect, in retufii, « biiit 
that I had left fmy part of the subject 
out of my caAculatioD. This pertinacious 
gdheneace to your own opinion arises 
from ikot having kept gdoclco«Dp&Dy ; I 
•bdg'tbtt you will oorrect- it.- NotVing 
*mat48 rusticity so strongly-: as the aoC 
'knowinig how gracefully to appear to be 
convinced/' > ' • »■ /- - 

" Ah," thought Rhoda, « how trulydid 
-my dear Frances describe' tfaetfkuatioa 
I aip in I It will indeed calt for * rear 
aoning/ for * principle/ for ^ selfr 
<:ontrou4/ ' The passive duty of a child 
-must be paid/ without my feelit^g * the 
affection of one / I must ^ then respect/ 
"wheref J shall not be able to * feel rever- 
ence ;* * I must yield my will,' while 
I cannot but ' keep my opinions/ Ob, 
why, why must I continue in such a 
situation? But Mr. Wybui^ has told 
me that I must guard against that * too 
quick resentment of pain and pleasure, 
of benefit and injury, which marks my 
character/ that ^ the ^regulation of my 
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heart and my temper/ must make the 
whole of my praise' or * my eondemn- 
ation ;* and where, oh, where shall I b^ 
so often called upon to put on this 
guard ? Where will the necessity of this 
regulation so often occur as in this house? 
Gh, may I become very goodj for I 
am sure that I shall be very miserable V^ 

Lost in these thoughts, Rhoda sat 
silent, with her eyes intently fixed upou 
the fire. 

" My dear Rhoda," said Mrs. Strict- 
land, with perfect graciousness,— >*^ why 
so grave ? Why do you mistake the gen- 
tle hint of friendship for the note of 
reprehension } There are little conve- 
uiepces of soet^U^ that can only be 
learot in society: it is no reproach to you 
that you have them to learn; and with 
mej you knaw, my dear, you must be 
sincerity itself: we must have but one 
soul between us, and then how happy 
we shall be. So now smile, or look, 
grave if you please, for I must consult 
you oa^a very impor:tant subject; let us. 
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look over this list of youf wflnts^ and 
arrange how we shall supi^ly them^-^to- 
hight for thought, to-tnoftoW for action. 
Stay, I will Hng for Wilson, she will 
g^reatly assist us/' 

^*May lask thefevouf of you, madatn/ 
said Rhoda, ** to do all that you think 
proper to be done, without troubling 
yourself to refer to me ? I fbel ioyself at I 
present very ignorant upon this subject, 
and I am sure if I mix in your debates, 
I shall rather pu^le than assist the 
dause.^' 

" You speak like a little Solomon, 
or the Queen of Sbeba herself, my dear,'* 
Aaid Mrs. Strictland^ '* and it bhall be «l 
you desire ; but you will soon lean Itf 
think on such matters yourself. I adr 
sure you have naturally a good tasti^; 
I think, I could not love you so Well if 
I doubted it, for good taste is the com- 
bination of every thing that is lovely ib 
the heart and understanding.^ 
' <' Well, but my dear Mrs. Strictland,^ 
said Rhoda, ^' pray be so kind as to keep 
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in mind the the smallnedS of Ay me&ns«-« 
I must not run into debt/' 

** Oh, the absolute mustj' said Mrs. 
Strictland, laughing.—" Debt ! What 
makes you so dreadftilly afraid of debt i 
Again I say, trust to me and my princi^ 
pies ! you shall contract no debt^, but 
what you will be very well able to pay 
in the long run ; and tradespeople like 
to gTve long credit,— i*it authorizes them 
to charge higher prices." 

Rhoda was again about to trc^n-sgress, 
by disputing the wisdom of this argu- 
ment for ruBiiing into debt, but she had 
already bi^o to feel the necessity of 
diagui8ing,>^ when she could not change 
ber opinions, fmdste said to herself, " I 
nn keep my principles, thbiTgb I yield 
toy wiflj'^tWft firM excess cannot be 
great: when I sctibr mysdf, I can be as 
guarded and as moderate as 1 please/' 

'' Thus taking iirMit for a prpdence 
that IMS to be exeMised,* B lioda resigned 
the deliberation of the present hoirr to 
the taste «F Ifis^ Viisoni and the prin- 



ciples of Mrs. Strictland, and witbdran- 
ing her attention and her thoughts 
wholly from a consultation, the ver}' 
terms of which were to her u foreign 
tongue^ her spirit flew back to Byrhlev, 
and there mingling, itself with tbatoi 
her beloved Frances, she foi-got, for the 
present hour, that she had ever quitted 
its peaceful shades. 

She was recalled to her actual situa- 
tion, by Mrs. Strictland dismissing 
Wilson, with, 

" It will all do very well — I think we 
have not forgotten any thing — send cof- 
fee. And now, my dear Rhoda, you and 
I must rise with the lark to-morrow, 
if we really do lea^^g town on Monday, 
I am sure we have not a moment to 
losci I am quite asrtonished to see bow 
fnany things you waqt, that are absolute 
necessaries." . . i j 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

, ^^ I have resigiied myself on this oc 
casion, my dear madam, intayour.hands," 
{>aid Rhoda. ^' But in future I hope you 
will a little allow me Xo regulate**' 
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■ *vAgain !" said Mrs. Strictland, later- 
ruptitig her, ^' pray let us have no more 
of that cuckoo note, or reserve it 
for Mr. Strictland, child ; he will adore 
yoiK, .1 protest, I think I shall advise him 
to. u>ake you maUfes^e d 'holelj provided 
that I am exempt from your jurisdiction. 
3ut hush, here he comes. These are aot 
subjects to be discussed in his hearing/* 
. Coffee and Mri Strictland appeared to- 
gether,, and the evening passed with a 
heaviness that made lihoda think it 
would never have an end. 

This weariness of the passing houi; 
>vas a ^ew; sensation fo Rhoda; she had 
hitherto pey^.k^Qwa it^ ai^d abe.woftdeFv 
§d bow i^j^^ld; t>e, felt in the^ comptpiy 
pf a person^ ^bo, the first timie that sbe 
had^eenbev^i bad giv^e^ wing^ to every 
moment^ IQ^t ^r^ Strictland; disf^ying 
S^\ her g^cgf^ insjnua(iqg the nicest deli- 
fotte 'battery y , aii4 aQtipips^tiiig plei^»r€i»i 
which Rh^da'sifervid imagination painted 
in the most glo vijo^ .coloura ; and Mmi 
Strictland, wrapt up in a morning df^s^i 



ibdolently turning oTer things, on which 
she did not look long enough to know 
what they were designed to represent; 
or with a pencil making a memorandum, 
or a calculation, seeming almost to for- 
get that Rhoda was in the room, were 
two very distinct personi^es, and Rhoda 
began to wonder how with identity of 
person, manners could be so dilFer^nt. 

She longed impatiently to retire to her 
6wn room, that she might write to Fran- 
ces ^ to whom she felt that she had so 
much to communicate^ and by whom 
slone she seemed to be connected with 
the rest of her specids. But bed seemed to 
be $» little thought of as amusement, 
SAd the clock had struck twelte before 
Rhoda, in perfect despair of such a 
thought or warning to any body else, 
ventured to ask, ^^ is it not latei" 

^* I dare say Azl you think it.«o/' leifc 
plied Mrs. Strictland, smiling, ^ If you 
wish to retite^ pray ring^ I hope you will 
find ev^y thifig thitt you tan want iis youf 
i«om%''^ 
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*« 1 date say t shall/' said tlhbdd, Cind 
ticking a candle from the servant, pro- 
ceeded with alacrity to the garret,. 

But what a damp, struck her heart, 
when she found it without fire— ^without 
any appearance of attention to her wants, 
or of the personal attendance to which 
she had been accustomed ! She looked 
around with the intention to ring the 
bell, but she saw that there was no belt 
to ring — sh^ threw hefself into a chair, 
and burst into tears. 

Ashamed of faef weiikness, she started 
up, unlocked her writing-drawer^ and 
throwing a cloak around her shoulders, 
poured out the whole of her heart to iht • 
ohly human beitig, who, she btslieved^ 
teuld sympathize in her feelings. 

^^ Is it possible, my deaKsl, my alnbost 
only fritend, that eight attd forty hours 
should bot be Completely piaslted i^ibee 
we piarted ? Can stteb li poiftt of ttttke • 
have been SUJficietit to have cdnveyed 
me to a region so contrary to the dnt I ' 
l\aTe hitheVto hih^t^d f the fiow^iy 
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plains of Arcady, and the eternal snows 
of Zembla, do not differ more, than do 
Byrhley and Grosvenor-^quare." 

'* All here, so cold — so black — 'SO in- 
hospitable. I am really ashamed to tell 
you how 1 am shivering at this momcDt; 
bow much 1 feel the absence of every 
thing that looks like comfort. I am still 
more ashamed to confess how my weak 
eyes, and my weaker mind were dazzled 
by a splendour, which 1 find now to be 
only tinsel. I am not now quite so sure 
that you would love Mrs. Strictland,, as 
1 once was, but I am quite sure that I 
shall never love her^ no, nor aiiy thing 
here. Do not let my dear Mr. Wybuig 
exclaim that I am wrong. This is not 
an improper resentment, I can but too 
well discriminate. I can but too 
plainly see that profession is not gene*, 
^osity, nor even hospitality ; and that 
cs^travagauce, and parsimony, may be 
equally ^qlfish. But of all this^ more at 
leisure. . . 
. '* I must return to you^ my dear Eraacea 
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—I must return immediately— be not 
astonished when we meet, and we shall 
meet before the week is passed — I will 
^it'plairi every 'thibg. T am sure that 
(^Veo jour dear falhfcfp,' forbearing, passive, 
and unreaenting as 6^ms, will say that I 
6ught not to stay here; and will not 
another friend of ours rejcrice to have me 
OBce more safe tfnder the protecting 
groves of Byrhteiy? He is little awarei 
how his interests are uaderimining. Say 
wiiatyou will, my ("ranees, it is not here 
that I can be trained to that rare excel- 
lence, of which youohcedrew.soaninia* 
ted a picture. • Ohf! if I could- realisier 
youtivi^Qtf, what should I care for aU 
the goods and toys of life ? Whisper not, 
however, 0uch a ithought even to the 
winds, [ charge you^ lest they should 
waft it towards! Oxford. I will not un« 
sought be woni and I will be convinced 
that I am beloVedy as scarcely 9 vet woman 
was loved, beforb I ^ive even a suspicion 
that I can love in return. Don't call 
Cbii coqaetryv+^it SB^ dignity**- 
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ilignity to vindicate myself from the pos- 
sibility of an imputation which I would 
rather die thao deserye. Now do not 
censure me, for you do not uoderstaad 
me, but you will, when I shall tell yoQ 
all that I have heard since we parted. 

*' Let my dear little room be pgaia 
prepared; let this be done with allspeedi 
for I may come in an hour that you thiik 
not of. Let the fire bum brightly, snd 
let Susan be in attendance* This climste 
does not agree with me; I shall not 
breathe with freedom until I havechanged 
my atmosphere. I will allow both you 
and your father to wonder, but I will 
not permit you tocondemn until you have 
heard me. Say not a word at the Hall 
of my projects ; I am not accountable 
there; and if I can escape from the silk- 
en meshes which Mrs. Strictland will 
attempt to throw around me, I shall find 
no difficulty in dealing with Lady Bliza-- 
beth. Do not say that I too early yield 
to the feeling of the moment ; the im- 
pulse which IB now given, :will ;io»t for 
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life^ and having told you this, I have 
rec<>ver€d iiiy irecdom P * 

r 

: Rboda haviog thus poured forth her 
f^ehngs to herfritod, felt her heart lighti* 
ened of half its buftfaen ; but she also 
felt herself extremely cold ; she therefore 
threw off her elotbes m hastily as she 
could, and cnsepiof into her littleillirrow 
bed, imagiiled that the tekt of the night 
would be pasaed IB arrnigiiig la what 
mannfer she should make her resolutiob 
of iiAniediately ratttfaiag into the cddn* 
try known to Mfi/ Stiictland/ v 

But sleep aeldnm qoarrets with youth 
tind heakht and before Rh6da could fit 
upon any tolerable phrase ib which to 
announce a determination, the trueteason 
for which ahe ciMld not give^ and which 
she kinew would be forcibly Apposed, she 
had sunk into a ptofoaod reposes From 
this: repose she did not awakd, ttntil ahe 
was recalled to her feGollec$i6n% the 
Silver toneft of Mrs; Wilson^ annOunctAg 
1^ Ihut Che clock 4md elrtcketi nine.'* . ' 
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'^ But I have no fire/' said Rhoda. 
*^Dear madatii, would you have a fire? 
]\Iy lady never dreamt that you would 
wish for a fire : she thinks it is the worst 
thing in the world for the complexion/' 

^' 1 have always been used to a fire/' 
said Rhoda. 

" Oh ! then to be sure — another day/'— 
said Wilson, '^ but perhaps, as it is so 
late, and Mrs. Strictland breakfasts early, 
because of shopping — perhaps you would 
dispense with afire this morning?" 

^^ I really would rather have a fire,'' said 
Rhoda ; '' I was quite starved last night.'' 

"Why how unlucky this is," returned 
Wilson. " My lady never dreaming that 
&ny young lady would like a fire in such 
a small room,and being quite sure, ma'am, 
that you had not been used to it, because 
it is so unwholesome, you know, ma'am, 
ordered the chimney to be bricked up 
when she left town the last time, and I 
am afraid that it would be quite impossi- 
ble to have a fire to-day. But^ ma'am, if 
you please to speak to Mrs. StrictiaDdi 
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I am sure she will send for the workmen, 
and all may be set to rights again in a 
twinkling." 

Rhoda finding the evil to be without 
remedy, made no other answer, than ^^ that 
shewouldrise instantly;" and then resum- 
ed the trainof thought, which sleep ha^in^ 
terrupted the night before, for certainly 
the bricking up of the chimney had not 
weakened her resolution of returning 
to the land of fires, comforts, and 
attendance. 
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CHAP. XVI. 



•< The adorniog thee with §o moch arl 

Ii but a barbftrwm tkid t 
'Til like the poiioeing lof » jdvt| . 

Too ifi before to kiU.*'r- 

With these hostile intentknift Rhedi 
repaired to the breakfast room, but h& 
resentment was disarmed almost as soon 
as she beheld Mrs. Strictland. 

She found her already dressed, and with 
an elegance that set off all her charmr; 
her countenance easy and affectionate; 
and as she gaveherthe morning salutatioDy 
she said, 

**You are quite lovely this morning, 
my dear; but, poor little soul, Wilson tells 
me that you have been always accus* 
tomed to a fire, and 1 fear you have 
found it uncomfortable to be without 
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one 4 but I ^o assure you that it is niucfi 
jB6re coodncive to those roses which so 
adorn your cheeks, than sleeping in a hot 
room would be. However, if yoit can 
put up with the inconvenience for a few 
days, every thing shall be reoaedied oh 
our return to town, for you have only to 
say what you wi^fa^ and if it is in my 
power, you shall have it'' 

Was it possible that Rboda should 
aay, that she wished to leave so sweet a 
CQiD|»oiOfi, so kind a friend ? Sbebliusfaed 
that she had ejrar entoFtaned 5ui:h a 
Ihvught.' 

^*^ It is trt]e,v tlMi]^ aliie, '* too ^iwck 4i 
nsentmentxif^piae^aMl pleasure, of bm^f 
fit and injury, does xnsiik ny 'Character. 
IwiU correct it — I will not aend any let- 
ter to £VaBces*-"I ishould be lasbamed to 
tet Mr. Wyburg aae Jbowi Wtde I bwe 
faettefit^ by biii adwMiiti^o/' 

''*W batttakds yQuJookso medita4^ngly„ 
lovei ?" mid ]Aa. &trJ€tland. *' 1 iiope 
yoM hgad pteaMBt driEtaam last i^ght ; and 
eeektm 4lM9)«r4.iu|^lM» Mr. Strict- 
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land begs you will accept of tliu, in aid 
of those additions to your wardrobe, 
which your change of situation makes 
necessary," 

" Mr. Strictland is very good, M«- 
dam/' said Rhoda ; " but: '* 

*' Come, no scruples,** interrupted 
Mrs. Strictland: ^^ I see that soft bosom 
covers a proud heart; but from so near 
a relation there can be no necessity for 
such a feeling. 1 can assure you that I 
was very glad to lake him in the humour; 
for I believe that your ecooomical no- 
tions had begun to affect m^; and I ivai 
half terrified with the calculation of the 
sum that mere necessrarios would oblige 
you to lay out." 

The truth was that Mrs. Strictland 
had wrung from the unwilling hands of 
Mr. Strictland the twenty pounds, for 
the money was no more, that she thus 
presented to Rhoda as his free gift.— 
To be well dressed was, with Mrp. 
Strictland, the first of moral duties ; and 
she was mistress of an infinite qimntity 
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of 8opbi9try to prore ft to be so ; ftttd 
she cotrid not have encFtired to have had 
d young petson, whom nhe waiar to intro* 
duce into the worlds less distinguished 
for the el^ttce and refinement of her 
dress, than for her beauty and good 
breeding. 

She knew also that every faroiir, \;trhicli 
was conferred on Rboda, would redoOnd 
to her own credit; and having once taken 
it into her famcy that the introduc- 
ing Rhoda into the world w^ould contri- 
bute to her vast consequence ther^, arid 
at the Same time furnish a modt honour- 
able pretence for rmlutging ha* taste for 
-magnificence and pfeasure, she pursued 
the idea with att the eagerness attendant 
oh a new-born passion ; and she could 
not have ex^n^rrenced a more sensible 
mortification than the r^tom of RBfoda 
mto the coiMitry \f ptf Id Bfave been. But, 
as Rboda's mind upon all these points 
was not in pcfrfeet uirison with Mrs. 
Strictland's, fi^e replied -— 
^* Indeed^ madam, if I were td take 
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this kind present of Mr. Strictland's, id 
aid, ts you say, of the preaent occasioo, 
yat, if nure neccsaariea are to be ao verj 
expensive, how am I to provide for the 
future ? Had we notbetter stop at the fint 
step? You know how very limited——" 

** My dear, I do not pretend (o aoy 
very nice akill ia calculation/' aaid Ma.. 
Strictland; ''but I know that if it ii 
not your own fault, you. may be miatren 
of thousands, before your few poor bun* 
dreds are expended; and lalaoknow 
that it is nothing but Jfiat,. right,. and 
fitting that the descendants of a comoioQ 
grandfather $hould appear in the world 
upon an equal footing. Mf. Strictlaod 
cannot consult his oiyn dignity better 
than in promoting yours-; i^pd therefore, 
I beg, my love, that wi^ may have done 
with this eternal subject, which would 
really quite weary me, if any thing from 
you could weary me." ; ^ . 

"Well, my dear madaip," said Rhoda. 

" I don't like any thing that begins 
with a solemn well" interrupted Mrs. 



Striclfanid,' playfuHy :' ": pmy dispatclt' 
your breakfinstr; I faanre ordi^red tfai^ car-: 
riage at eleven, and I expect Jt eveiyt 
nMHDent/' ,; : ' - * '*r 

^' Howamiable, after all^ is Mrs. Striet^* 
land !" tJiodg^t Rhoda;' — ^' and what a: 
booby I iffiis, to be out of humour be- 
<eaul9e I -had* not a fire iii my room!- 
How glad I imrthat ofiy letter. to Frah-r 
cei is not gone; I must ^ve appeared.' 
quite a fool in the: eyes of my rea«. 
sonaUe and welKjudgiiig'irienids." 

The two hkdies, having finished tbeir: 
breakfast together in peifectgood humour, 
with each other, tettied forth upon the 
important business - which they bad. in. 
hafnd; and Rhoda soon found her senses.^ 
bewildered with the prbfbsion of cflegance 
and splendor that >va8 subttiitted to her 
choice ; but while she :tboiight that the 
prices. Which were nam^ for each parti- 
cular, precluded her frota m&king wy 
purchase, she heard Mm. Strictland ex« 
claim at every exhibition, 

*^ How reasonable ;!«T*what a bargain I 
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1 always say that tkia is die cbeapsit 
shop in towB, without any take-in pre- 
tension to it/' 

Rhoda was astonished at tha fcadi- 
ness with which Mrs. Strictlsiidl made 
her selection, and the c^elerity with 
which she gave htr orders^— ^A glance of 
the eye sufficed to decide her choica, 
where Rhoda. thought that titeie vm 
such an equality of perfection ae to bale 
all preference ; and no other coBsiden- 
tion but what she liked best, aeemed to 
make any part of the queation»«»lD her I 
appeals to Rhoda, she so con^pletdy 
overpowered her iacalties by a flow of 
commendatory terms, that s6e fbu-nd it 
impossible to form an opinion ; and sbs 
so dasisled her eyes t^ith the rapid sue- 
cession of silks, muslins, and lacesv d^at 
Rhoda had not a distinctnation of Jtny 
one thing she saw^ 

But when she beheld thequai^tity of 
all that was laid apart fton» what Mrs. 
Strictland bad chosen for herself, withthe 
injunction that all those must be eharg- 
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&i to Miss Strictiiixd, RlK^da abiolutety 
started^ a4id aldtosc ^tfMfbled. 

^"^ My dear madam/- said 9he, *^t c^ti^ 
mt tf aht ^KM;h a prcyfaatoni'' 

"* Hiiad/' mid Mm. Strickland, put- 
ting ln^ ii^^r on liw lip^ trjtl^ « iook 
ihatMseemed to wartt Rlioda not M dia^ 
grace hel^elf>'by i)etrayiiig' li«r fomv^r 
mlilp^icity of attire^, and made he^r blUfiTb. 

^* You aee^ air, «tbat I; ha^?B Im^ught 
yoa a^ very good cuatomer/^ aa^d abe th 
tbe sbbpm^ii ; ^ yoii muatiiae «s well-; 
;yfou mnat let aa baveierery thtbg w cbeap 
M possible ;^and ab&¥e aif, pfay fet 
^every tbi fig be «e»t' borne dif^ctly/ We 
aire ginng out of-aown io/a few daya, aofl 
liave no time' to Ibae/' •.* * 

Tfae man^^faoiireriratid'protniiwdf^and 
away drove: tbe tedisa ;-'^be one to inake 
more parcUraciH/ ami< the othei^ to wotf- 
der that half of thoae akesdy made could 

be neoeaaary. '• j '-*; ''^' »• j 

Notwilibstaiidhig 'tbe dispatch,' with 
which Mrs. Striotiand performed her bu- 
einess, the whofeof a long morning was 
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occupied in dHviug from shop to shop, 
andin giving directiomi to different work- 
people ; and Rhoda returned jaded in 
spirits and in body, cold and hungiy, 
.while Mrs. Strictiand seemed to havere- 
spired new life from what she had been 
about, and to have laid in h new stock 
of good humour and gaiety,' that wouU 
not allow her to think of any unsatisfied 
wants. She had an actual pleasure in 
laying out itioney in dress, wiietberfor 
herself or others, that seemed, while she 
rcxercised her taste upon the subject, to 
absorb every other inciinatibn of the 
mind«— She flew with renewed eagerness 
to open the various parcels which were 
arrived, and, summoning Wilson, made 
the usual demand upon the obsequious 
waiting-maid, for that propiortion of flat- 
tery and approbation, which was accus- 
tomed to follow all she did. 

She was not, however, in this case, 
such a churl as to require all ; Rhoda 
had her full share,— *ahd as this beautiful 
young creature beheld her lovely foriv 
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adorning the graceful drapery of the mo^t 
^ shining silk, or saw it enwrapt in the 
most transparent inustiii, and her deli- 
cate-complexion shaded by the finest 
lace, let not poor human nature be too 
hardly thought of, if her heart beat re* 
ponsive to the praises lavished jMpon her 
at once by the lady and the servant ; — or 
if she too hastily adopted their conclu- 
sion, ^* that it would be a thousand pi- 
ties if Miss- Strictland was ever to be 
wo«edre«ed- 

The ^* ^auds and toys of life,'' were oot, 
I fear, at this moment Iquite so indiffe- 
rent to lihoda^ as when, she was shiver- 
ing in her little" uncomfortable cbambj^r; 
. and thece might 4>ossibiy lie other pat- 
terns of .excellence that sh^.^vas as am^i- 
tious of copying, as* that which the right- 
minded and -right-hearted Frances luid 
commended to her jimitiUiQii* , ' 

The bustle of preparation^ the flutter 

of anew-born vanity^ pow made Rhoda 

indifferent to every other circumstance. 

The scanty dinner, the gloomy brow 

of Mr. Strictland, now passed unofaserv- 
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edby her. She thanked bim for his pre* 
sent of the morniDg with a grace and a 
flunk nets, which abewed fto Mra. Strict- 
land that she had already begun toappre^ 
ciatethe pleasures that affluence could 
be9tow, and she dq longer apprehended 
the repetition of ^^ that cuckoo note*^ 
which had before so wounded her ear. 
Tbe p9at and the future werje certainly 
at this moment absent from the mind of 
Rhoda. and she ^^ started like, ^a guilty 
thing/' when Mrs. Strictland exclaiio* 
ed» 

** Bless me, I must seal my letters 1 
That's the last bell r . 

^' And I have not written to Frances !'' 
cried Rhoda, in a tone of bitter aelf* 
reproach. 

^^ You will have no time now> cbiid>" 
said Mrs. Strictland. 

'' Ob, but I must, I will-^I wonM 
rather die than not write to-tiigbt,"—- 
said Rhoda. 

The good-natured footman said^ ^^that 
be would take care the letter went, if 
she could write it that moment/' 
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'' Ob, yes, yes !"*^^aid Rhoda,— '* I 
have but a word to say/' >" 
Sbe pentied (he foilowitig lines in aft 

iiiataiit. 

• I ■ 
■ ■ ■ I ■ » ■ 

** 1 hate been so engaged atl day, that 
I have bnt one moment in which to tell 
iny dearest friends that 1 ani WelK that I 
am happy -^ that I love tbem dearly— 
that I shall always love thein,— Write to 
me instantly— direct to Overlieigh Farlj, 
Oxfordshire — from whence you shall 
bear more than I have now time to tell 
you. — Oh, dear Byrhley, and its still 
dearer inhabitants !— farewell !" 

The haling written thtee htirried an^ 
disjointed lines, by no means re^66ciled 
Rhoda to iiferself ftfr the temporary fori 
getfulness of her best fri^hds, into which 
she had been befray fed ; and it was not 
until «fae had so f«t fe-collected her 
thoughts as to discover, that though she 
bad been obliged to defer the pleasure of 
hearing from Frances until her arriva) 
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at Ovierleigh Park, she might her- 
self make a much earlier communication 
of all ahe had felt and thought since 
they parted, that she could be .suffid- 
CDtly at peace with herself to resame 
the cODSultatioD with Mrs« Stricfland, 
which the postman's bell hadiofeerr opted. 
Having, however, satisfied her consci- 
ence for passed transgressiom, by aieso- 
lutioo not to sleep that night until she 
had repaired tbeiault, she returned with 
fresh relish to the discission of goww 
and caps— ribbons and races* 

It was, notwithstanding, merely the 
novelty of the subject, and the stimulus 
of vanity, that with Rhodd gave such a 
topic any attraction; and Mrs. Strict- 
land continued to talk with increasing 
vivacity and interest, when Rboda had 
already begun to yawn, laqd to find that 
she had not one more wordtosay^.dther 
in praise or dispraise of the heaps of frip* 
pery which lay before her. 

Mrs. Strictland^ observing her languor, 
said, ^* my dear, how shall we ever re-^ 
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coDcile you to our house? It will never 
do if you are to fall asleep at ten o'clock/' 
. ; *f Ohi »dan1l be alaimed,"-— replied 
^Rhoda,--*^ a small portion of sleep has 
been accustomed to suffice me; audit 
will soon taaeke no difference at what 
time in. the tw^entykfour houos it is taken ; 
^^ut we ^ have l^en so long talking of 
muslins and silks !mri am, sure I am 
much obligedto you forall the consider- 
ation that you havie had upon the sub- 
jeot, for you must be extremely tired/' 
^^ It is tiresome eo'ougby to be sure^^' 
'—returned Mri. Strictland ; — *^ but I 
make it a rule^^t to 4brbe«r doing wh^t 
ought to be done, because it is tiresome. 
To be well dressqd.isBduty that we owe 
toeociety; and it is <iDot possible to be 
wiill dres8ed>iirithoatrbe8tQrwing a great 
deal of thobgbt upoa tbekmatt^. You 
may see that^^ by th& strange /intongrui* 
ties withv> which . one. ifr- shocked every 
day. Never believe itUit.you} can think 
too much of your dxfissyi provided the 
result makes it appear that you have 
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not thought at all. — Art, that is disco 
vered, loses its effect/' 

Rhoda looked in Mrs. Strictland's 
face, to see if she were to laugh at this 
moral dissertation on dress ; or, whether 
she was to receive it as one of the mys* 
teries of the Bona Dea««— She saw no 
symptoms of levity in Mra. Strictland'i 
features, and therefore composing her 
own, she contented herself with a sia^ 
pie assent to the last proposition. 

^^ That is very true,*'---said she, and 
looked around to see, if amongst the \ 
variety of ornaments, with which the 
little boudoir was crowded, there was 
any thing like a book. 

Attracted by the glittering backs of 
some volumes^ which stood entrenched 
behind a double row of various pieces of 
beautiful china, she attempted^ with all 
due care, to take one of them down, 
when Mrs. Strictland called out, 

'' Pray, my dear, don't touch those 
books^-tbeir whole value is in their bind- 
ing. I bad them bound in that beautiful 
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manner wholly for the spke of effect-«-the 
gold she ws off the china 80 well. — I did 
not care what the contents were, as I 
never meant that they should be remor^ 
ed from their place* — I cannot bear to 
have my furaiCure puUed about add de- 
ranged;— ^if you vtish tojreadi you will 
find some hew publicotioiisontbat pier?* 
table.-*rBy the bye, we should look them 
over» and see w4lat it will be necessary 
to know :-«-there^ is always some book 
oftheday, of which it is very auk ward 
not to be able to give an opinion. You 
must of course be a little at a loss in such 
matters ; — if you will be kind enough to 
bring the books here, Iwili shew you 
what it will be. the best for you to look 
into.— -»Tbere is noi occasion to read the 
whole— a quick eye, and a sharp wit, 
will eiiabfe'you-to catch fenoUgh at a 
glance to serire the purposes of coDversa«> 
tion. No iear of detection, for you will 
not find one person in a hundred ttiat 
has read ten lines together in any book, 
except a novelv on which they deliver 
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the most confident opinion ;— and a bon 
motj or the shrug of the shoulders from 
a pretty woman, is of a thousand times 
more value than the best criticism that 
ever was made." 

** But can there be any pleasure," 
said Rhoda, *^ in turning over the leaves 
of a book, without giving one V self time 
to understand its contents ?" . - . 

^' Oh, I am not talking of thepieamn 
of readings my dear," replied Mrs. 
Strictland,-*'^ that, I apprehend, is | 
tasted by very few ; and I am sure there ' 
is no time, if we live in the world, to read 
half the books that it is necessary to talk 
of; — but, thank heaven ! there is a royal 
road to every thing now^: — and what 
with abstracts— and extracts-^^^'and com- 
pendiums, and the beauties of this au« 
thor, and the essence^ of that, we can 
talk as fluently on all literary subjects, 
with as little expenditure of time, and no 
expense of thought, as if we had put out 
our eyes, and deadened our complexion 
by hours of midnight study/' 
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' ** I assure you,** returned Rhoday "I 
have do predileeHoD for midnight study 
«— but the"* simply understfutdifig what I 
read, wiien T do read, must, I thiok^ be 
pleasant, and could not : be injurious 
either to the eyes or the complexion.** 

M Obv pnvy read all yogi can,'' said 
Mrs. Stf Iceland ;'^^ tbe knore the better — 
there is a rage just mow for welUiaformed 
females ;«— «but ^bo caiii command time? - 
and when you come totii^e. in^the world, 
you vi^ill find that ifyeuivillbe any body 
there, you had better know a little of 
every things than only 'one or two things 
wdl.«^W*har would b6 able to ajppreciate 
your merit* in the buteri^ase ? In the 
foifmeryon^oiild pasa^' with most people, 
for a prodigy of fioformalieflr and talent.** 

^^ But this living oely do what others 
think of as,'' sak): Rhoda, ^* without ap- 
proving otmelyes' either to our under- 
standing 'or oirr heart, must it not be 
^ flat^ stale^' and 111 nprofi table' ?^^ 

"If we please others,*' replied Mrs. 
Strictland, " I think that we ought to be 
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satisfied with ourselves. I am sure it 
is our first duty, as social beings, to ren- 
der ourselves acceptable to society/' 

*' But does not this in some degnt 
depend upon how the society is compos* 
ed r said Rhoda« 

'* I don't miderstand such nice dis- 
tinctions," said Mrs. Strictland. ''I 
never enter into reasonings ; it is not the 
way. Nobody likes to be-asked ques- 
tions. We must take society as we fiod 
it^ and make ourselves as agreeable to it 
as we can.** 

Rhoda was silent ; but her thoughts 
flew back to Byrhley^ with a desire once 
more to partake of its conversations. 

'' There,'' thought sbe^ '' the Arst end of 
clothing is warmth and decency — of 
reading, instruction and amuacttient: 
here, the e£Fect that they will have 
upon others^ rather than ourselves^ is the 
principal object in view.** 
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She tighdl for pkasure while Ae shrank from wrong/ 
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With her miod'ftlU of all the novels 
ties in morais^ which ahe had nDet with; 
Kboda retired 'to her little garret, and 
had already lost, in thoughts of flnore \ni 
tetent, those which had so much disturb^ 
ed her the evening before. Her present 
care was ^holly^ how to exipwte the 
crime of heedless ingratitude which aha 
felt that she had commttledL 

The impolse of the moment waa sel& 
accusation, and frank confession ; sh^ 
obeyed its dictales. .^ * 

** How soon, mydeareat Frances, have 
I found my safety and virtue dependant 
upon the protecting hand, and warning 
voice of yourself, and your revered fa- 
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ther! What a versatile^ what a circum- 
stance-governed animal is your Rhoda! 
Yet I would fain think that it is not my 
heart which is to blame, turned round 
and round as it seems to have been by 
every breath of pain or pleasure that 
has assailed it in the -last three days. 
What would you think of the hasty, the 
almost unintelligible lines which i wrote 
to you a few hours ago ? I, to have been 
too busy to write to my best friend ; bst 
that was not my first writing. 1 inckNe 
thai firsts for I am resolved yoa shall 
have the whole of my follies before 
you ; and yet I once thought that you 
should never have seen this proof of my 
hasty petulance ; and was - not such a 
design a > worse fault than this very 
petulance? 

*' How contemptible to have been put 
out of humour with the want of a few 
accommodations; and yet, to confess 
the whole truth, I suspect that it was 
my pride, rather than my effeminacy 
that took the alarm, for I think that I 
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do not much care for. the downy parts of 
life, but I thought myself neglected. 
*^ And what then ?'* I know that my good 
Mr; Wyburg will say. Ah, my dear sir, I 
dare not tell you whai then. But indeed 
I will strive. to be more what I ought to 
'be; and I am not without a certain kind 
of discipline that may well assist, my 
good intentions. Yet you will not 
-easily believe how. relieved I felt, when 
^ had' written that silly letter ;r and how 
-well pleased I was* with my resolution 
to run away from some of my nearest 
relations^ and Icindly professing friends, 
because I had na 6re iii myrodm,. no 
bell to fing, ' and ^ hob6dy came near 
me to ittsiskv in disrobing ^ my august 
personage. "ReaUy, -my^fidear Fcakicesy 
this favourite Rhoda of yours is but a 
fiimpleton-^a simplelon in her resent- 
ment, still more, perhaps^ a simpleton m 
her motives for her conciliation. Over " 
night, my dear, I was quite sure that I 
should -never love Mrs. Strictland ; I 
went to her breakfast table, with the 
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hostile intention of parting, to meet no 
more; of partings because my dignity wa 
offended. And was it my good sense, 
was it my christian charity, which reooD- 
ciled me to my fellow creature, andre^ 
tained me in the situatioo, that be, to 
whom I owe ail duty, had appointed 
me ? No such matter;: but I ibund Mn. 
Strictland beautifully attired, looking lib 
an angel, smiting with gaiety and afls^ 
tion. 1 heard her pour forth the moA 
flattering sou nds,.the warmest prdessiotf 
of regard, of attention to my minutert 
wishes ; found her ready to load me with 
more favours than ] was willing to ac- 
ii^ept, and absolutely forcing upon me ft 
present from Mr« Strictland, which 
would hare made me fine for twelve 
months atByrhley, but which will go 
very little way in providing what. are 
called mere necessaries here. What 
could I do ? I am afraid that I hardly 
asked myself the question. I was pas- 
sive, and before I knew where I was, or 
what was become of my resolution of 
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letring London «iiiiiiiedMiteljr, 1 fbond 
myself involved /<in*tftuch : « cbaod* 
of siUcs amI .'flMi8li«t, -of' laoe^ and 
ribboiai, «s dusAtA tnjr fttuiy, and coow 
ibttnded nt^Hndtvstendinjp^ 

*^ Tbe btmness^ of the morninlBf wtis tcp 
dress moL- You bave^no cooifirelieQskxi 
whtt is knpKed ^ bjr tl» woid ^dbw^^ in 
tb^M' snblkiiMMl :;|i^fkins^^-^lo iMte 
^1 to df^M*^ ^to one of Y fcii^ psrtyofi 
the rich' and' ^fehH^Mhionabte who aJFe tcr 
be assembled ^^t Sir Fraafitoa Morris's^ 
cikipin^' the <€bnttnias» hvKdays* 

^^ Mrs* 6<triotHiad% kindntes; o r*" « »* t 
no, ray dMrV'i^ iriMr dot wnieJ the falt^sb 
]TMiv«;^--4ilm«'S^riittlond^8 'liiodness, let 
us say,^ thought Clothing t6a fine, 'nothings 
too^estly f<ilr^&ar fneud,4&f^ oanpaDiony 
A n ni^' ^0tfXfAi» imre wleneeob byi, ^ my 
deaf) wi^yM' yab wieb^ttotdisj^^rooe m^^ 
and ftomethMea by a- liilie • appeat to tiiy> 
vabity-or tny- CMiardioei^ n^hich durst 
novi^ avow bow. JitUo'E had been. accuse 
tomed^'CoeucbkiibilifiieDte; .buti camiot' 
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recollect that the aummoned one of nv 
virtues at her auxiliary.' 

*' You would be astonished to 8fe» 
aod I am ashamed to thinks to what a 
magnitude such arguments swelled the 
sum total of necessaries. I do not meio 
to repeat such follies, and that they baTC 
been once committed is not to be im- 
puted wholly to having been over-ruled. 
I could not oppose my ignoraace to Mn. 
Strictland's experience— and if I couM, 
do you think that I ought to have rdbied 
to take her direction, as to what wv 
necessary at my first appearance in kir 
world ; but which I am sure, if she has 
not over-calculated mteeesariMy neither 
can, nor ought to be mine. It is a 
world that I have already experienced 
will sometimes make me very sick, and 
at all times very pck>r» So many extra- 
ordinary essentials !— Maxims so new, 
— to me so unintelligible. What will 
my dear Mr. Wyburg say to the social 
diity of being always well dressed, to 
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the obligation to -talk of books thdt we 
have not read ? But 4ii8 candour will not 
give credit, to such absurdities. 

^^ Well, my dear/ and thus went the 
mornings and if the morning only bad 
so gone, I should not.have had so mu<;h 
to reproach myself with,- for my; heart- 
bad yet taken no .share in the business 
— scarcely had myfiptncy-T-but tbatodious. 
Wilson !— that flattering Mrs. Strictland. 
Yes, my dear, between them bothi they, 
turned the foolish head of your friend. 
And then to write you word that 1 had 
been too much engaged to find a moment 
in which to address you { No, I was not 
too much engaged; I A¥as toaheartless ;- 
yes, my dear, .heartless. What an in*- 
consistent thing is human nature ! Per* 
haps I should mther say any .nature, for 
I do not remember 6tfer remarking such, 
incongruities in you. You ever keep oo 
the even tenor of., your perfect way- 
How is this ? Your ftithersaysj it is not 
in place, in circumstance ; that it is in 
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th€ hetrt — in the temper.— Ob! my 
Frances^ what a formidable responsibiKt}- 
18 laid upon ua! — and the worst of the 
matter is, that tboae frtrolities havetbeir 
8eductions-*-tbat ft ia possible to like 
what we despise — to wish to retaia 
what we feel to be of no tise~aod be 
humble enough, even in the fall tide of 
our pride and our vanity, to take dis- 
tinction from thaiy which fs no part of 
ourselves. 

"You tremble for me, but be of good 
courage: snrely I cannot lose myself in 
a path, of the intricacies of which I am 
so well aware. But should it prove that 
my mtnd is too meanly gifted, to ' make 
its own place/ will not Mr. Wyburg 
allow me to seek safety^ if I must not 
aspire to virtue, from circumstances? 
Shall we consult the Oxford scholar on 
this point ? No, no. Nor yet mnst he 
suppose that he has an interest in it, and 
to speak honestly, I do not know that be 
has. My views of happiness change 
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ever}' moment— the summer cloud is not 
more variable. 

>' St. Jamet's Countess now, in ermined pride 
And now Paslora bj a fountain side." 

*' Adieu, my clearest friend. Whatever 

else I am, I shall ever be truly your 

affectionate 

Rhoda.*' 

Rhoda having thus played with her 
remorse, until she had lost it, shook 
hands kindly with her self-love, and 
suffered her thoughts once more to fall 
into that stream of vanity, which had so 
lately borne her away from all her better 
feelings. 

The remaining \days in town'wereJ 
passed in all the bustle of preparation, 
and all the anticipation of undefined 
pleasure; which leaves the mind, the 
youthful mind especially, no power of 
reflection. 

The common subject, and the com- 
mon solicitude that existed between 
Mrs. Strictland and Rhoda, made th 
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equally interesting to each other, and 
ecjually forgetful of Mr. Strictland. 

llhoda no longer felt her spirits de- 
pressed by his perpetual sU^nce, nor her 
feehngs wounded by being an inmate in 
the house of a man^ to whom she was 
conscious she was unwelcome. It was 
not that if she had thought at all, she 
would have been indifferent to these 
points ; but at this period of time, she 
bad no leisure to attend to them. Mr. 
Strictland never brought himself into no- 
tice by any traits of gaiety or kindness, 
and in totally forgetting him, Rhodaonly 
followed the example of Mrs. Strictland, 
without seeming to remember that there 
was in the world such a person as her 

• 

husband. She pursued the career of ex- 
pensive arrangements, both with respect 
to the present occasion, and in her plans 
for the future when she was to return to 
London, as though she had not, by the 
most solemn engagement, referred her 
will and action to the decision of one, 
whom she knew to be decidedly hostile 
to every thing she did, or proposed to do. 
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This deliberate rebellion was, however, 
conducted with the most perfect good 
breeding ; the contunnacy appearing nei- 
ther in the words or the voice. All was 
gentle — all was lady-like. To remon- 
strance was opposed playfulness; or at 
least returned by a gentle hint that the 
duty of a wife was best shewn by con- 
suiting the dignity of the husband. Mr» 
Strictland, taciturn and sullen, seldom 
pushed his opposition beyond a low 
grumbling, or a few disobliging or sarcas- 
tic words. He knew that while he held 
the purse-stridgs, he could at any time 
interpose his vote ; and as he hated trou- 
bk, he wished not to woste his strength 
in skirrn-ishingy while he knew himself 
sure of victory, whenever he chose to 
bring the issue of dispute to a pitched 
battle. 
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CHAP. XVIII 



** If thif a diDoer, tbU a genial room f 
No, *tif a Temple, And a Htoitomb.*' — 

The important Monday cnorDing at 
length arrived. Mrs. Strictland attended 
the toilette of Rboda^ in order to be 
assured that all^ which had been pre* 
pared with so much care, was worn with 
equal elegance. 

" I have always found/* said she, witb 
an air of as deep reflection as her features 
would take, " that the morning and the 
travelling habits, are the most difficult 
parts of the female dress; nothing in 
either should appear to be recherchS ; yet 
each admits of those happy touches of 
genius, that go more directly to the heart 
than the most perfect work of art alone. 
Lady Morris will appreciate your whole 
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character by the impression that your first 
appearance gives her. I do not know a 
moreintelligent person than Lady Morris. 
— Yes,yes— that is quite right, Wilson.— 
Oh, my dear Rhoda, I could kiss you 
for the flow of that feather — 1 could not 
have done it better myself. My little 
friend,} ou must have studied these things 
more than you are willing to own.*' 

** It was merely accident,** replied 
Kboda, half piqued and half disgusted 
by such solemn emptiness. . 

^^Oh, yes, the accident of walking 
gracefully, from having learnt to dance. 
I cannot for the life of me determine 
which is likely to have the best effect, 
on the first coup d^csilj that you should 
be wrapt up in those beautiful furs which 
we bought on Saturday, and which the 
weather will justify ; or whether with 
the privilege of youth, you should dis- 
cover more of the beauty of your com- 
plexion, and the contour of your head 
and neck.** 

'^ Oh, pray let that matter be deterpiin-^ 
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ed by my own feelings/' ^aid Rliodff, 
laughing. '^ I do assure you that 1 sbouU 
think the being starved would be paying 
a high price for even Lady Morris's 
approbation." 

•• I am sure tliat I should ndi^'* returned 
Mrs. Strictland, firmly. "You dent 
know, my dear, how much she has it in 
her power to give yoii fiikdhtbh, although 
I scarcely know how she got it herself 
either ; but perhaps we had best leave 
the fur, or no fur, to be decided at the 
moment : — a graceful carelessness — a 
something between being closely wrapt 
up, as if you imbecilely dreaded the 
weather^ and a robust, rustic braving of 
it, may be best suited to your age and 
rank in life, f, for my part, shall take 
the opportunity of putting my lovely 
green shawl upon duty. Lady Morris 
would give any money for such a one, 
but luckily, hitherto, there has not been 
such another to be got." 

These, and other such important mat- 
ters being settled, the two ladies de- 
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scended to breakfast, wbere they founU 
the taciturn Mr. Strictland waiting tbr: 
them. 

> 

"You have made very tedious toi** 
lettes," said he sulkily. . 
" But tbetime hasnot been thrown away^; 
I tbiak/' said Mrs. Strictland^ exultingVy. 
" Look at Rhoda. I was resolved, if po»-. 
sibie, that she should strike at 6rst sight.: 
Lady Morris will bless me for such an 
auxiliary to the attractions of Overleigh 
Fark» and we shall come upon her with, 
all the advantages of surprise ; for I have 
not hinted a word of what kind of per« 
sonage my little friend is, only called her 
a relation of yours, who had lived all her 
days in the country; and 1 saw by th^i 
answer, civil as it was, which she made to 
my annunciation, that I had given her a 
shiver; but when she casts her eyes on 
Rhoda, it will be exchanged for a glow 
of pleasure." . 

'^ Really, my dear," said Mr. Strictland, 
peevishly, " if you talk at this rate, you 
will fill the girl's head with such vaiq 
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notions, as will make her quite intole- 
rable/' 

^^Oh, no/' returaed Rhoda, smiling, 
** there is no fear of that, while I can 
make a distinction between the fashion 
of my gown, and my own merit." 

•* The fashion ^f your gown is your 
own merit,'' replied Mrs. Strict land, 'Mt 
shews your taste.^ 

" Pray let us have done with figurative 
taste,'' said Mr. Strictlaud, ** and attend to 
that which is reaL It is time that we 
were off. and you have not began to eat 
your breakfast." 

The meal was, however, soon dis- 
patched. The carriage came to the 
door; all the packages were adjusted, 
and the departure was compleated. 

The party arrived late at Overleigh 
Park. The company in the house had 
finished their morning amusements, and 
were generally retired to their respective 
apartments. Lady Morris was alone 
when her guests arrived. 

" My dear Mrs. Strictland I** 
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" My dear Lady Morris ! pray give me 
leave to present Miss Strictland to you; 
I hope that she will approve herself wor- 
thy of the society at Overleigh Park.'* 

" Miss Strictland/* said Lady Morrii, 
with a look of surprise and pleasure^ 
" will do honour to our society. I never 
saw/^ added ^he, in a lower voice to Mrs. 
Strictland, " so lovely a creature/* 

** She is a mere rustic," replied Mrs, 
Strictland. ^^ I bespeak at once your ioh 
dulgence and advice for her/' 

**Oh,8he wiHwant none of my advice/* 
said Lady Morris ; *' she will turn heads 
fast enough without it. Will you have 
any refreshment, or do you prefer going 
directly to your rooms ? It is late, per- 
haps you would like to be quite quiet 
before you begin to dress ?" 

The latter alternative was accepted* 
'' Let me then shew you where you are 
to sleep," said Lady Morris. " I think 
we had best go this way, it is the short* 
est ; and all- the gentlemen, I dare say, 
have left the billiard room." 

o 6 
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She opened the door, and found, not 
perhaps wholly contrary to her expecta- 
tion, that this was not the case. 

•* Never mind,'' said she. *• Mrs. Strict- 
land, here are some of your firiends, they 
swill rejoice to see you." 

^* But one is so stupid, after having 
been shut up so many hours in a car- 
riage," replied Mrs. Stricttand. 

^* Well, only let them make you their 
compliments, and wewiU pass on." 

And so she did, with a look of triumph 
cast on Rboda, as if she had said, ^^ see 
>vhat an acquisition I have made !'* 

And indeed the whole occupation of 
Lady Morris's intellect, and the single 
business of her life, was to acquire means 
to make her house, whether in London 
or the country, the distinguished resort 
^ all tlrat motley crowd of high and low, 
of rich and poor — of vice and virtue, 
which forms the heterogeneous mass» 
denominated ^' the fashionable world !** 

In a purpose so worthy. Sir Fratnptoft 
concurred heartily with bis' lady ; ari& 
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fortune had smiled so graciously on their 
united and laudable efforts^ that it was 
agreed on all hands, that nobody gave 
such excellent dinners as Sir Framptoh 
Morris! — Nobody's parties in town were 
to be compared with those of Lady 
Morris ! To be seen at Lady Morrises 
assembly^ could not be called a distind- 
tion, because every body, ^' of a certain 
set," was to be found there — yet not to 
be there, was such a mark of not belong- 
ing to that '• certain »et/' as few peo- 
ple, who could avoid it, had courage 
enough to incur; and hence it was, that 
L-ady Morris's superiors in every circum- 
stance which forms the ranks of life, and 
in every quality that distinguishes the 
moral and intellectual creature, bowed 
low at the shrine which her vanity had 
erected, and sought from her hand that 
distinction, which they ought themselves 
to have disdained to have given her. 

^'Now, my dear Mrs, Strictland,*' 
said Lady Morris, as they stood together 
by the fire, in Mrs.. Striclteodte 
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room, '' I ought to make you an apology 
for telling you to come to us this week. 
We are yet very dull ; I hope, indeed, 
that we shall improre every day, but at 
present, we have scarcely a soul in the 
house. *We shall only dine sixteen to- 
day, and we have never mustered a dozen 
before; nor are those we have of the 
very choicest sort/' 

*' Is Lady Kandolf here ?*' said Mrs. 
Strictland. '* I thought I saw Lord 
Randolf in the billiard-room/' 

" Ob, yes," said Lady Morris, with a 
little shrug of the shoulders, and one 
hand held up; ''she is as indivisible 
from our Christmas party, as the boars 
head, or the goose pye ; and nearly as 
amusing as either. But you know that 
she is not obtrusive, and intei-feres with 
nobody. And there is also Lady Ren- 
kin, and her two daughters/' 

** Lady Renkin !" exclaimed Mrs. 
Strictland. ** Oh yes, my dear; I know 
what you mean. It is true, she is the 
^atest of bores, and as ugly as sin. 
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and as ill dressed as deafh ; but she has 
been distracted, these two years, to be of 
some of my parties — and you know her 
connections ; — she pays her price. Be- 
sides, her daughters have a certain fashion * 
about them : one meets them in very 
good places, I assure you. The eldest 
plays at billiards remarkably well, and a 
good female billiard-player helps the at- 
tractions of the billiard-room mightily — 
the youngest really excels on the harp; 
and you know Lord William doats on 
the harp/' 

*' Lord William St. Quintin !'* said. 
Mrs. Strictland, eagerly. " Is he here?*' 

" No, but he comes to-morrow ; and 
to speak the truth, I was quite in despair 
for a novelty to his taste. His delicate 
fastidiousness makes it the most difficult 
thing in the world, year after year, to 
find attractions that can detain him for 
two days ; and you know that he is the 
very soul of society : but had I seen 
Miss Strictland, I might have spared 
my fears. Beauty, and rare beauty too^ 
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wiH go farther with Lord William, than 
even the harp/' 

*' Yes/' said Mrs. Strictland ; " but 
I hope Rhoda will understand that Lord 
William is no marrying man." 

*' Oh no, no, every body knows that" 
said Lady Morris, gravely ; " but hh 
imprimatur gives value to the book." 

" But you have told us only of la- 
dies/' said Mrs. Strictland ; ^^ have you 
no beaux ?" 

"You have seen two or three," re- 
plied Lady Morris; *' but I have not 
much to say for any of them — mere 
younger brothers. I tell you, Jiowever, 
that we shall improve to-morrow." 

Mrs. Strictlandmadealittleshort cough, 
as if the sharp air had affected her lungs; 
and then said, with a careless tone, 

" Will Sir James Osbourne be here 
this y^ar?" . 

" Without a doubt; ^nd 1 hope tOr 
morrow,*' replied Lady Morris. 

"Do you think he is ever likely^o 
marry ^" sai^. M^s. Strictlaa.d. 
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" Ever, my dear ! — That's an extensive 
word ; but I d9n't think he has any de- 
signs of the sort at present. When 4 
man has got to the wrong side of forty, 
he has so accustomed himself to do with- 
out a wife, that he is not very likely to 
care whether he marries or not; and 
the deuce of it is, that men have then 
got so much experience, that it is the 
most difficult thing in the world to catch 
them at such an age. Twenty yeai^ 
hence, indeed, the next succession of 
beauties may have a chance ; for theif, 
perhaps, Sir James may want a nurse^, 
and ah heir to his estate, and may think 
it good management to provide for both 
by the , s^me means ; but at present ^ 
really think that Sir James must be quite 
a despair to the young ladies," ' 

** I ami^ilkr^ I know nobody that (iatei* 
whether he is or not," said Mrs. Strict^, 
land, 

" Oh certainly not, except poor Lady 
Belmont,'' replied Lady Morris ; — ** btft 
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now I have chatted away all your time. 
Goodbye. Don'thurry yourself in dress* 
iDg. You know that we care aiucb more 
for the aGCommodation of our guests thao 
the reputation of our dinners." 

And away she went. 

Rhoda had been a silent auditor of the 
above brilliant conversation, but not an 
unobserving one. 

*^ Pray who is Lady Randolf ?" said 
she to Mrs. Strictland. 

^^ Oh, my dear, a most miraculous 
woman — a woman of beauty; rank» sense, 
and accomplishments ; who never made 
9i grande passion \n her life, and whose 
power is scarcely known beyond the cir- 
cle of her own immediate family/' 

^* How comes she to be admitted to 
the honour of making one in Lady Mor- 
ris's parties?" asked Rhoda, sarcasti- 
cally. 

" Oh, she is Sir Frampton's sister.'* 

Rhoda started, and felt a glow of 
honest indignation, which it was a pity 
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should have evaporated in the business 
of the toilette^ to which she was now 
immediately summoned. 

On entering the drawing-room, where 
the whole party was assembled, the eyes 
of Rhoda easily distinguished Lady Ran- 
dolf from every other female She was 
a very lovely woman, of three or four 
and thirty, in whose composed and be- 
nevolent countenance goodness was ; 
written in the most legible characters. 

The easy susceptibility of Rhoda's 
self-love instantly declared itself ^in her 
favour, from the graciousness jivitb which 
Lady Morris's introduction of her to 
Lady Randolf was received ; and not 
the less so, from the contrast which the 
same ceremony, performed towards Lady 
Renkin, displayed. , 

The latter was a little scraggy, dark- 
complexioned woman, between forty and 
fifty — gaudily and openly dressed, to the 
very height of all that made the fashion 
of the hour ; with no expression of coun«> 
tenance, but what was given by ilU 
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nature or envy. A hasty glance, cast 
from Rhoda towanSs h^r two daughters, 
explained very iptelligibly the repulsive 
air with which, after making the dih 
courteous courtesy of introduction, she 
turned from the former cowards Lady 
Randolf, continuing with a sycopbaot 
tone a wearisome intreatv. which this 
call upon her good breeding had ioter* 
rupted, 

'^ But why, now» may we not hare the 
pleasure of seeing Miss Randolf at this 
time of the daj?*-^She is such a love!-* 
and one never gets a sight of her. Why 
will you not let her come down stairs^'* 
*' 1 am really sorry," said Lady Ran- 
dolf, *' to refuse so much obliging soli* 
xitation ; but Louisa is always particu- 
larly engaged at this hour." 

"Engaged ! — Why she has lessons all 
day long. 1 am sure she has, though I 
know nothing about it ; and then it is 
so improving to be in good company — 
and she is such a love !" 

*' Your ladyship is very obliging," 
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was aU the reply that Lady Randoff 
inadek 

-.:.f':.We«,» but if Miss Ratidolf is «6 
bufiy<^'' resujBjsd the unrebuffed im^ 
pCMTtiuier^ ^* why may wc not see thfe 
other, little cherub ?— Children do so 
aweetty while, away the five or ten mi*- 
nutes before dinner, and they look so 
pretty w.beipli)^ arc nicely dressed, and 
80 pixrud, and so .pleased, iwithi theiitjft^ 
tie necklaces and bracelets l^^^it's quite a 
oomedy* .One shDuJd think them wo- 
men alretfdy-^Ob they are little sensible 
things. Why. nkay not Miss Matilda 
come and amuse us ?'^ : 

^' Beciause/' said Lady Raiiidolf, smil- 
ing, ^^ I hope Miss Matilda is in bed/' 

** Ah la ffounre petite f-^Wh^t^ is she 
in penance?— Oh the poor little thing!'* 
. ^' Your ladyship forgets the hour,'* 
returned Lady Randolf. '^ 1 assure you 
the penance to Matilda would be to 
keep her up, no\ to put her to bed/' 

The announcing of dinner put an end 
to Lady. Renkin'^ daily discourse on 
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this point, which she regularly uttered, 
nearly in the same words, from perfect 
vacuity of thought, and from being tb* 
solutely unable to imagine any other 
thing to say to Lady Randolf, whom she 
considered merely as a wife and a mo- 
ther, and very much out of her place io 
good company. 

Lady Randolf bore the . persecution 
and contempt from whence it sprung, 
with the most stoical patience ; and in 
this instance revenged herself only by an 
arch smile of affectionate intelligence, 
which she gave Lord Randolf, as she 
passed towards the dinner room. 

If Rhoda had been surprised by the 
spare meal at Mr. Strictland's, she was 
not less so by the variety and profusion 
that was displayed on the table of 
Sir Frampton Morris ; while the order 
and arrangement with which the suc- 
cession of dishes was placed and re* 
placed, almost as if by the magic hand 
of fairyism, the dead silence with which 
the whole proceeding was carried on, no 
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Voice being raised above a whisper, and a 
company of sixteen people reduced into 
eight lile-d-fetesyg^ve hermore the notion 
of a. religious ceremony, and even of a sa- 
crifice, than of the convivial board, and 
the pleasures of society. 

The companion, however, which fo;** 
tune had allotted Rhoda, was not want*"-, 
ing, in au under voice, in his endeavours 
to draw her into such conversation as 
his wit could furnish ; but Rhoda could 
not always hear what he said, and still 
less frequently understood the slang in 
which it was uttered. The sound of her 
own voice would also have terrified her, 
and she therefore contented herself with 
bows and smiles, and with the accept* 
ance of all that was oflered her. Her 
companion was hence not wholly un- 
justifiable in concluding that he was 
throwing away his eloquence upon one, 
who either could not hear, or would not 
speak, and in this belief, he ceased his 
efforts to. am use hen 

The conclusion of the dinner aeenii 
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iiowever, to break the charm of silence. 
On the appearance of the dessert, tbe 
statues became living creatures, aod 
Rhoda began once again to believe tiiat 
general conversation was not forbidden 
amongst a nunaber of people, who pro- 
fessed to he drawn together by the plea- 
sure of conversing with each other. 

Of the speakers, the volubility of Lady 
Kenkin particularly struck Rhoda, as 
she seemed to utter words in proportionas 
she wanted ideas. Lady Morris and Mrs. 
Strictland, she observed, still continued to 
converse with their respective neighbours 
in whispers ; and the Misses Renkin, 
though somewhat more audible, were 
chiefly heard in little short laughs, or 
by the tone of voice that might easily 
alarm a too sensitive self-love, with 
the apprehension^ that the utmost, con- 
veyed by it, was of no very charitable 
a nature. But what most surprised 
Rhoda was the talkativeness of Mr. 
Strictland. He, whom she had not heard 
utter an hundred words, since she first 
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entered his house, now seemed the mouth 
of the company ; b'ut he spoke with so 
much solemn importance, and with so 
authoritative an air, as prevented all re- 
gret for his want of domestic communi- 
cativeness. 

Rhoda was so much engaged by her 
observations on the scene before her, 
that she was unconscious of the little 
part which she took in what was going 
forward ; and she had drawn the notice 
of the whole company upon her, by her 
Unbroken silence, before she adverted to 
the fiict of not having uttered a single 
word since she had sat down to dinner. 

It could not be believed, with a coun- 
tenance so intelligent as was Rhoda's, 
that her silence proceeded from not hav- 
ing any thing to say ; and although her 
fashionable neighbours had given her up 
as " a poor thing,** who had never been 
in good company before, the good-na- 
tured Lord Randolf, who sat opposite to 
her, was resolved to assist in putting her 
at her ease with a set of people, who, 
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he saw, began to look down upon her, 
and to every one of whom, he shrewdly 
suspected that she was superior. 

He did this with so polite a freedom, 
as although it did not conceal his design 
from the penetration of Rhoda, rendered 
her easy under it, and enabled her to re- 
ply to his questions, and to bear her part 
in the conversation into which he led 
her, with so much advantage to herself, 
as at once to turn the stream pf general 
opinion in her favour, and to persuade 
Rhoda herself, that Lord Randolf was 
as good and as pleasing as bis beautiful 
wife. 
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CHAP. XIX. 



** Ob Father A1miiaQi> irhat theffichristiaiis arot" 

SMnpeMre, • 

* 

The favourabte opioion, that Rhoda 
bad copceived of iiord i^nd Ladj Ran* 
dolf, was confirmed through every suc^ 
cessive hour of the evening, and broken 
forth in a warm eulogium upon both, the 
momeqt that she found herself alone 
with Mrs. Stricttand. 

" Yes, they are mighty good people, 
I believe,** replied she, with a yawn» 
^* but dismally dull. Lady Randolf 
never knows any thing that happens out 
of her own family, and Lo«d^ Randolf 
never said a picquaut word in his life. 
Indeed, I never saw so melancholy a set 
cttUect^ at Overleigh Park before; and 

YOL. I. P 
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if it were not for the reinforcements that 
Lady Morris has promised us, I should 
be tempted to run away froai them all. 
Those odious RenkinsI — they are my 
aversion. I cannot conceive what ad* 
vantage Lady Morris can propose from 
admitting them into her society ; but if 
she has a faulti it is being a little too 
refined in her politics, and so, I think, 
she will find here. It is impossible that 
they should be to Lord William's taste; 
and when / have been here, it has never 
appeared that he wanted any inducemeot 
to prolong his stay, even beyond a rea- 
sonable time. Lady Morris might have 
trusted to her own attractions, and the 
charms of her general society/' 

** Pray what makes Lord William so 
very important ?" asked Rhoda. 

^^ Because he is the most agreeable 
person in the world-^-the mo^t fashion*' 
able— the least come«>at'>able — the arbiter 
in all matters of taste ; his distinction 
gives fashion— beauty— -wit." 

^* And does he possess all these him^ 
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sfelf ? Or is lie like the old hags in. fatty 
tales, who, hideous and poor themselves^ , 
shower down beauty and riches, and all 
manner of good things t>n those who are 
happy enough to be their favourites ?" 
' *' Hideous and poor indeed !'* re- 
peated Mrs* Strrctland. " You may 
judge for yourself, to-morrow: but I 
doubt whether he will be to your taste; 
for rdo assure you, that he does not at 
all resemble Lord Randoif. He is not, 
indeed, a youlfig lady V man; and I am 
not sure that unmarried beauty, eveii 
such as yours, mydearRhoda, can have 
any attraction for Lord William St. 
Quintin.*' 

*' And how,"* asked Rhoda, " dare he 
show that he is ati admirer of married 
beauty ?^* 

"Oh, mydearRhoda," replied Mrs. 
Strietland, " we won't talk of such 
things. Therte are many merely arrange-- 
ments of society, that might startle those 
who are so little acquainted with it as 
yourself; but I caution you to keep your 
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^ktirity, and not to imagioe that the at* 
(•ntions of Lord William can mean iiny 
thing but to show bis own koowledge of 
good breeding, and of the world. He i9 
a man of nice honour, -and particularly 
careful not to injure the prospect^ of any 
young person, by indulging himself iq 
distinctions, wbieh be kpewa will cone 
to Q<) thing/' 

A second glow of boaeat iadignatioQ 
warmed the breast of Rhoda ; and she 
letired, '\n Qrder to give vest to it^ ia « 
letter to Frances. 

On entering the apartment, however, 
she was startled by the Utenesa of tb€ 
hour, indicated by a beautiful clock, 
which stood upon one of the tables, 
while the brilliant light reflected from a 
bright fire, and the wax lights which il* 
luminated the room, shewed the luxuri- 
ous and magnificent furniture with which 
it was fitted up, to so much advantage, 
that Rhoda was insensibly led to ex- 
amine it, piece by piece, till the momeata 
stole inaensiblyaway^ and she loa|«dl iiH 
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dinattoii to pursue any train of though t^ 
but the dr^mi of Wdirldly spletiddr, with 
which such il display of ltd coDstituerit 
part§ had filled her th\nd, Drowsiness 
succeeded, and the letter to Frances wad 
deferred to another, moment. 

She awok€i to freish incitements to 
viinity, from the elegance and tefknem^tit 
with which the asaiduous cafes of Mrs« 
Wilson had adorned her mdrning dr^ss.-^ 
filegMce and refineoMifit so much beyond 
any t0 which she had before been accM- 
tomed, and which she could not butad^ 
tail, heightened the effect of her beauty* 

She contemplated herself fbr a moment 
in the magnificent glass which reflected 
her beautiful person^ from head to foot; 
with a look of complaciency, that did 
not escape the penetration of her wily 
attendant. 

*' My lady, ma'am, b^ that you will 
judt »te|) into the dreBsltfig-fodita, before 
you go down, that she mey see all i^ 
Hght; but, in^leed, ifia^am, she may 
trust yoUj for I nefcr saw so young k 
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lady, who had so good a taste— *but then 
every thing ao becomea you !— every 
thing falls so /Nil about you !'^ 

Rhoda frowned, and turned away 
from the glass^ angry with Wilson, but 
more angry with herself. 

Rhoda found the breakfast- table a 
much more sociable meal than the dioDcr 
had proved, as well as much more agree- 
able to herself. 

Lord Randolf placed himself by her, 
and conversed with so much good-ho- 
moured ease, as soon to make her forget 
the newness of their acquaintance; and 
the sprightly good sense, with which 
she maintained her share in the conver* 
sation, increased so much the eircle of 
her auditors, that Lady Renkin's brow 
blackened with envy, and Mrs. Strict- 
land's brightened with triumph. 

*' Were I your ladyship," said Lady 
Renkin to Lady Randolf, ^* I protest I 
should be jealous." 

"What, of my little rustic!" said 
Mrs. Strictland^ " The c^ccompUshment$ 
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of Miss RenkiDS are much more formU 
dable. Miss Louisa plays divinely : I 
never beard such sounds as she drew from 
the harp last night/' 

" I really thought yesterday," said Lady 
Ren^kin/HhatMissStrictlandwasdumb.*' 

'^ Your ladyship's gpod nature/' said 
Mrs. Strictland, '^ will allow for a little 
mauvaise horUe in so young a creature. 
Rhoda has not had the advantage of 
so many seasons in town, as your 
daughters/' 

*^ Miss Strictland, however^'^ said 
Lady Randolf, ^' does not look like a 
dumb person/' 

" Dumb l—Oh^dear, no," said Lady 
Renkin. '^ I am sure I shall never ac- 
cuse her of being dumb again. The 
gentlemen seem to think that nobody 
can speak but herself/' 

Mrs. Strictland laughed maliciously. 
^' Your ladyship is so amusing !" said 
she« with a tone of the most perfect 
good breeding. 

^' Lady Morris, I believe breakfast is 
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0?er/' raid Lady Renkfii. *^ Shall we 
go?-^Tbis fire is so scorching." 

^^ Oh, with all my heart/' said Lady 
Morris, who, otherwise engaged, had 
heard nothing of what had passed. 

** jAny thing to break up the congress 
at the bottom o£ the table," thought 
Mrs. Strictland ; ^ bnt, poor woman, her 
mortifications are but begun." 

** Pray,*' said Lady Renkin, laying 
fast hold of Lady Randoirs arm, and 
falling behind the rest of the company, 
*Vcan your ladyship tell me what tbrtune 
Miss Strictland has ? Did you ever see 
any girl so expensively dressed f I am 
sure my poor girls can afford no such ex- 
travagance; and I should suppose-^but 
your ladyship knows oi^e hates to talk of 
such things." . 

•' I really know nothing of the matter," 
replied Lady Randolf. " Miss Strict- 
land is uncommonly lovely, and must 
make all, who can see her, wish her everv 
good ; and I dare say, that your ladyship 
may make yourself perfectly easy, for 
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fof tune seems to haVe been as kind to her 
as nature/* 

*^ What an intolersbbfe srimptetoh is 
that Lady Randoirr' said Lady llenkiin 
turning from her, and whispering her 
eldest daughter. '* She never under^ 
stands a word one savs/' 

Rhoda had not hitherto e^tchanged k 
single word with either of the MisseA 
Renkin, nor had received from them the 
slightest civility. They had determined 
that *^ she should not be one of thettV;*' 
and they bad persuaded themselves thiiti 
by excluding her from all their parties^ 
they should get beyond the region 
of her dangerous influence ; but they 
now began to fear that, wherever she 
was, there would the gentlemen be aido, 
tod that, if they separated themselvei 
from her, it would be they, not she, who 
would be *^tbe poorforloms/' 

^ Miss Strictlandi do you play bi}^ 
liards?'* said Miss Renkin to Rhoda« 
^^ Shall you and I have a game before the 
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usurping lords of the creation take pos- 
session of the table?*' 

*^ I do not play billiards, I thank you, 
madam," said Rhoda. 

V Besides, I lay my finger on Miss 
Strictland, this morning/' said Ladj 
Morris. ^^ I must do myself the honour 
to make her quite at home. — Here is a 
lovely sun— and if you have no objec- 
tion, I will shew you the warmest. and 
pleasantest walks whi^h. our pleasure- 
grounds afibrd : we shall have time be- 
fore the carriages come round. Mrs. 
Strictland, will not you accompany us ? 
We have made some improvements since 
you were here last, that I flatter myself 
you will approve/' 

^* I was resolved to have you to my* 
self,^' said Lady Morris, aS: she carried 
off Mrs. Strictland ^nd Rhoda, «« if it 
were only to mortify those detestable 
Renkins. 1 know what passes in their 
shabby hearts, as well ab if' I was shut 
up IQ the narrow ' confines; but they 
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shai't succeed-^they shan't ever have 
the honour of patronizing the merit, that 
they would delight to depreciate/' 

" Would not Lady Randolf have 
wafkf d with us ?" said Rhoda. 

" Oh no, my dear," returned Lady 
Morris ; ^^ she enacts la gouvemante all 
morning. We never think of her in any 
party of walking, driving, or riding. It is 
all loss of time, according to her — she has 
always isomething else to do, and holds 
herself as accountable for her hours, as 
if her daily bread depended upon thd 
employment of them^ . Well, this is the 
alteration that I was to shew you, my 
dear Mrs. Strictland. Do you miss no- 
thing that used to be a blemish }** 

" Here !** said Mrs. Strictland. ** Did 
not that parsonage, so nuil plac4, stand 
here? How could. you contrive to get 
rid of it ?" 

" We have done better than get rid of 
it,*' said Lady Morris; *^ we have made 
it the most beautiful . menagerie that 
taste and circumstance combined ever 
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over^ and a young man, who has another 
curacy about ten miles ofiT, does the duty, 
and looks after tbe people, and very well 
too, I dare say— and it was a very good 
thing for the young man ; and then the 
dean was very glad to let the parsonage- 
bouse to Sir Frampton, and so to work 
we went, and soon shut it up, as you 
see; — and 1 have the most delightful 
poultry-woman ! Oh I will shew you all 
her contrivances!-— But it is not what, 
we have acquired, but what we have got 
rid of, that makes the delight of the 
change. There is nothing in the world 
that is such an embarras to me, as a re- . 
spectable clergyman's family. I never 
know where to class Ihem : one is so 
afraid of failing in respect to the clotb^. 
you know ; and they are so good l—and 
so wise! — and so duUir^nd then they, 
are such heterogeneojuSiCreaturesT-^uU 
filling all their domestic duties, its tbey 
are called, and being ladies ^nd dii^aii 
into the bargain ! Ob, I can neyqr make 
you believe what a r^.ef it. was (p havc^ 
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done with every thing of the sort, and 
what preferable company I think old 
Sarah -and her chickens/' 

It is not easy to describe the confusion 
of thought and feeling with which Rhoda 
listened to this harangue. All that she 
had ever loved — all that she had thought 
admirable and respectable— -all that in 
her best moments of reflection and feel- 
ing, she looked forward to, as the hap-i. 
piness and honour of her future life^ to. 
be thus treated with contempt — to be 
made the objects of sarcasm ! — Were . 
there, indeed, two opinions upon such . 
points ?— -Were virtues, acquirements, ta- i 
lents, when unaccompanied by fortune, 
fashion, or station, no safeguards from 
the shafts of ridicule ? It is true that . 
her good sense despised the ridiculer, but 
ber ¥80117. was wounded by the ridicule. 
Jknew that she ought to live only to 
rience; but she had hoped that 
eveo of the worldling might 
strict adherence to its rule.— 
oocea saint and a mar- 
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created, and given it, as you see, aH the 
advantage of perfect concealment, so 
that I dare aay you might have pass^ 
the entrance, and never have gaeaaed to 
what a bijou it would have led you/^ 

*^ And have you made Mrs. Parson, 
Madame de Maintenon like, the keeperof 
your turkies ?" 

^* Oh you profane creature I'' said 
Lady Morris. ** No ;~-*the luckiest 
thing in the world happened. In full 
strength and health the parson died. I 
am sure that I never expected such a 
thing, and very sorry I was for his family, 
of course, for there were five or six little 
children. I did every thing for tbeiD 
that I could think of; and Sir Frampton 
put about a subscription— but, would 
you believe it ?-- *Lady Randolf would 
not give a six-pence. I suppose because 
mine was the first thought. I tnink 
the) say that she has taken one or two 
of the children ; but what then ?->^It was 
so ill-bred not to subscribe, when she 
knew that I made a point of a good sub* 
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scrifition. Well, you may be sure that 
we were in a terrible fidget, as to who 
would succeed ; and we had once a com- 
pleat fright, for it was said that Mr.-*-^ 

Mr. -1 cannot think of his name — but 

one of your * best men in the world/ 
who would take such care of us alK 
Oh. we were frightened out of our wits, 
for we wanted no such care ; but fortu- 

Mtely my Lord B had a certain 

friend to oblige-.-that is, there were cef- 
lain arrangements to be made. Having 
something to give, you know he might 
ask, and so the living was given to the 
Dean of ■ ' ■, and then residence was 
oat of the questton^ I never was so 
glad in my life : then the next point was, 
who should be th^ cumte ^ But this was 

soon settled. Lord B- is the most 

gentlemanly person in the world: he said 
that nobody oonld have so much con« 
eem as to who was the curate as Sir 
Frampton, and be therefore made it a con- 
dition with the dead, that he should have 
the nomination : sa all difficulties were 
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you relapsed into one of your silent fits? 
Pray don't let these Jenkins have such 
an advantage over you : out-talk them, 
as well as out-look them, or I will never 
forgive you." 

As she said this, they reached the 
house, and found the door crowded with 
carrii^es and horses. 

*' Oh, I see that the carriages are come; 
and now we must determine what to do 
with the rest of the morning. Do yoo 
ride, my dear ?" said she, turning to 
Rhoda. 

** Certainly/* said Mrs. Strictland, 
before Rhoda could reply : '^ she does 
every thing that every body else does." 

" That's the way to be agreeable/' 
said Lady Morris. " Well, then^ you 
shall ride." 

** Thank you, roadam,** said Rhoda; 
" but I hope you will excuse me. I 
have a letter to write," 

" No, no,'* said Mrs. Strictland ; *' you 
are very good ; but I will not trouble 
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you to write that letter to-day— to-mor- 
row will do as well. I would not have 
you lose your ride on any account/* 
. ^Rhoda stared ;-~nor could she imagine 
of what letter Mrs. Strictland spoke. 

." The letter that 1 was going to write 
them" 

" Yes, I know all about it, my dear,'* 
interrupted Mrs. Strictland. ^^ I know 
what you were so kind as to be going to 
say ; but I assure you, that it will do 
quite as well to-morrow — so run up stairs 
and change your dress. You will not 
detain the party five minutes, I am 
sure." 

^* What can this mean r'' thought 
Rhoda^ as she turned to obey Mrs. 
Strictland. " There was no letter that 
I was to write for Mrs. Strictland. She 
did not know that I intended to write 
to Frances. What can this mean ?'* 

When Wilson answered the summons 
of the bell,' she brought with her that, 
which put all other thoughts to f)i{ 



for she brought with ber a letter fron 
this very Francei. 

**' This letter has beed bere thes^ two 
dsya, ma'aiD,*' said Wilsoo ; ** but Mr. 
Thompson did not fiod out till tbii 
morning, that you w^re Miis Strictland, 
ma'am.** 

Rboda took the letter with the greatest 
impatience. 

** Oh it is impoisibie to ride now !" miA 
the. *' Pray go down, Wifapoo, Md de«if« 
one of the footmen to tell L*djMonris<^'' 

'' That's my lady's bell/' eridi Mrs. 
Wilson* 

*^ Ob then, pray desire that Mnl. 
Strictland will be so good as to make 
my apologies to Lady Morris ; fof really 
I cannot ride now,"-— and she turned 
eagerly to the perusal of her letter. 

" What can you mean by the mes- 
sage that you have just sent me?" said 
Mrs. Strictland, entering a moment af- 
terwards, with much displeasure in hef 
looks. 
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** Only, madam, that I have just got 
a letter which I mu^t re^d, and that I 
niu^t answer; and therefore I cannot 
ride.'' 

" 1 never heard any thing so missish/' 
said Mrs. Strictland. ^' I must just in« 
ti9>ate^ my dear, that if you live with 
nie, I shall be obliged to you to do what 
I wish. You knoW) my love, that I 
cannot s^y harsh things ; but, really I 
lov^ you too well to give up any point 
which niy better knowledge of the world 
makes me know to be important to your 
iqterest. You are iK>t aware how per-^ 
feetly polished and assenting you ought 
to he in 9Uch a spciety as this. 1 blushed 
for your impoliteness, just now, and had 
it scarcely in my power to cover it— so 
pertinacious you. were. I can assure 
you, that it wa9 a marked favour in 
Lady Morris to propose you should ride 
the first morning. I have known her 
leave half tb^ misses in the house, . ta 
find their qwa amuseipent for weeks to*, 
getlsier, and m^ver trouble beraelf about 



them ; but ghe has taken a fancy to you— 
and then to talk of having letters to 
write ! — What letters of importaDce can 
young ladies have to write ? I took the 
matter upon myself; but I really shall 
be obliged to you, another time, not to 
make me look like a fbol, as if I did not 
know what I said." 

**••! was not aware, madam/' said 
Rhoda^ coldly, ** that when you did me 
the honour to admit me into your house, 
I was to have no will of my own/' 

** Now, my dear/' said Mrs. Strictland, 
'^ that is one of your strange miscon- 
structions upon what is really the best 
kindness I can shew you. How should 
you know your way in this strange land, 
into which you are cast, unless 1 point 
it out ? I may be a little warm^ though 
I hope not unbecomingly so, because 1 
love vou, and am as much interested in 
your establishment as if you were my 
daughter; but what has that to do with 
your having no will of your own ? I 
shall never wish to contract your will ; 
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but I must interfere to restrain its ap- 
pearing, whenever the laws of well-bred 
society, or your own interests, make 
its doing so improper. — Wilson, assist 
Miss Strictland. She is waited for 
below.*' 

Rhoda had before seen reason to be- 
lieve that the suavity of Mrs. Strictland's 
manners did not extend to her temper, 
and that the controul, which she had over 
her words, was not the controul of meek- 
ness ; but she had yet to learn, how en- 
tirely external was each of those charms, 
which had so wholly captivated her 
warm imagination, and easy heart, the 
first day of their acquaintance. She 
was yet to learn that the whole of her 
moral was comprised in the word " con- 
venance.'* 

I would not have been indebted to a 
foreign tongue for a term, could I have 
found an equivalent in the English lan- 
guage. It was not civility, for that 
means setting every body at their ease ; 
it was not good-nature^ for that partakes 
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of the pleasure which is felt by othew; 
it was not benevolence, for she thought 
only of herself. No, it was^ for I can- 
not express it otherwise — it was ^^m- 
vena^ice*'— the substitution of a mode 
for a virtue; and she made it serve for 
every occasion. 

Rhoda, unable to resist^ without a 
sturdiness of opposition, alike foreign to 
her temper, and to her natural good 
breeding, endeavoured to subdue both 
her disappointment and her displeasure. 

" Pray, my dear madam, say no more 
about the matter,'* said she, as she locked 
up Frances's unread letter in her writing 
box; and then arranging herself with all 
the expedition in her power, she hastened 
down stairs, offering up, however, her 
fervent vows to liberty — and more truly 
in love with Mr. Ponsonby than she had 
ever been in her life. 
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